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COMBATING TERRORISM: INDIVIDUAL PRO- 
TECTIVE EQUIPMENT FOR U.S. FORCES, IN- 
VENTORY AND QUALITY CONTROLS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21, 2000 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on National Security, Veterans 
Affairs, and International Relations, 

Committee on Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 
2247, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Christopher Shays 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Shays, Mica, Sanford, Biggert, and 
Schakowsky. 

Staff present: Lawrence Halloran, staff director and counsel; 
Nicholas Palarino, senior policy adviser; Jason Chung, clerk; Rob- 
ert Newman and Thomas Costa, professional staff members; David 
Rapallo, minority counsel; and Earley Green, minority assistant 
clerk. 

Mr. Shays. I call this hearing to order. Welcome our witnesses, 
welcome our guests. 

When deploying United States forces confronted the threat of 
chemical and biological weapons in the Persian gulf war, they did 
so with inadequate protective gear, insufficient training, unreliable 
detectors and the haphazard use of vaccines and other medical 
countermeasures. 

In 1996, the General Accounting Office [GAO], concluded, that 
“equipment, training and medical problems persist” and were “like- 
ly to result in needless casualties and degradation of U.S. 
warfighting capability.” GAO noted that despite, “increased empha- 
sis on chemical and biological defense, it continued to receive a 
lower level of emphasis at all levels of command than other tasks,” 
and many field commanders had accepted a level of chemical and 
biological unpreparedness as an operational and fiscal given. 

So we continue our oversight of the chemical and Mological de- 
fense program with these questions. Is the readiness of individual 
protective equipment a military priority today? Having placed top- 
level emphasis on the need for the anthrax vaccine, so-called “med- 
ical body armor,” against one agent, has the Department of Defense 
[DOD], been as attentive to the need for reliable masks and suits 
that protect against all toxins and agents? 

According to the DOD Inspector General, serious problems con- 
tinue to plague the Pentagon approach to individual protective 

( 1 ) 
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equipment. In short, DOD may not be able to find enough protec- 
tive clothing when it’s needed on the battlefield, and too many pro- 
tective masks may not work when they get there. Despite un- 
equivocal findings and recommendations by the IG, these issues 
have been consigned to years of bureaucratic quibbling and buck- 
passing within DOD. 

On November 2, 1994, the Inspector General recommended cyclic 
testing of all masks to address reported degradation of effective- 
ness over time in the field. Five years later, the joint service inte- 
gration group found critical defects in more than half of 19,000 
masks tested. But the DOD official in charge of the overall chemi- 
cal and biological defense program says maintenance problems 
with field masks are the responsibility of the service branches. As 
of today, with the exception of the Marine Corps, the services have 
not undertaken the recommended mask surveillance and testing. 

In 1996, the IG cited the Defense Logistics Agency [DLA], for 
weak inventory management controls over protective suits. A 1998 
consolidation of depots storing protective suits only made matters 
worse. The practical impact of those weaknesses became all too 
clear when DLA tried to recall 700,000 suits supplied by a fraudu- 
lent vendor. Although long suspect, potentially defective suits have 
not been segregated from other inventory; it took DLA three times 
to find all the suits, some of which had been shipped, by then, to 
units in high-threat areas, contrary to previous DOD claims. 

If the availability and reliability of individual protective equip- 
ment were a military priority, these problems would have been ad- 
dressed as quickly and as effectively as DOD fixes a rifle that over- 
heats or an ammunitions shortage. The persistence and extent of 
protective mask failures suggest the problem and the solution go 
beyond training and maintenance by individual service members. 
Had the services not spent 6 years in denial, a technological or ma- 
teriel solution could have been programmed to reduce required 
mask maintenance and made it rugged enough for battle. 

The threat of chemical and biological warfare is real and it is 
changing. U.S. forces must be protected to the maximum extent 
possible from a broad and growing list of toxins and agents. In 
terms of individual protection, only high-quality masks and suits 
will do that job. The current system of chemical and biological de- 
fense appears too willing to tolerate preventable equipment fail- 
ures. 

At this time. I’d be happy to call on my colleague from Illinois, 
Judy Biggert. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Christopher Shays follows:] 
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Statement of Rep. Christopher Shays 

June 21, 2000 


When deploying U.S. forces confronted the threat of chemical and biological weapons in 
the Persian Gulf War, they did so with inadequate protective equipment, insufficient training, 
unreliable detectors and the haphazard use of vaccines and other medical countermeasures. 

In 1996, the General Accounting Office (GAO) concluded “that equipment, training, and 
medical problems persisted and were likely to result in needless casualties and a degradation of 
U.S. war-fighting capability.” GAO noted that despite “increased emphasis on chemical and 
biological defense, it continued to receive a lower level of emphasis at all levels of command 
than other tasks” and many field commanders “had accepted a level of chemical and biological 
unpreparedness” as an operational and fiscal given. 

So we continue our oversight of the chemical and biological defense program with these 
questions: Is the readiness of individual protective equipment a military priority today? Having 
placed top-level emphasis on the need for the anthrax vaccine, so-called “medical body armor” 
against one agent, has the Department of Defense (DOD) been as attentive to the need for 
reliable masks and suits that protect against all toxins and agents? 

According to the DOD Inspector General, serious problems continue to plague the 
Pentagon approach to individual protective equipment. In short, DOD may not be able to find 
enough protective clothing when it’s needed on the battlefield, and too many protective masks 
may not work when they get there. Despite unequivocal findings and recommendations by the 
IG, these issues have been consigned to years of bureaucratic quibbling and buck passing within 
DOD. 
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On November 2, 1994, the Inspector General recommended cyclic testing of all masks to 
address reported degradation of effectiveness over time in the field. Five years later, the Joint 
Service Integration Group found critical defects m more than half of 19,000 masks tested. But 
the DOD official In charge of the overall chemical biological defense program says 

maintenance problems with fielded masks are the i^jwnsibility of the service branches. As of 
today, with the exception of the Marine Corps, the services have not undertaken the 
recommended mask surveillance and testing. 

In 1996, the IG cited the Defense Logistics Agency (DLA) for weak inventory 
management controls over protective suits. A 1998 consolidation of depots storing protective 
suits only made mattera worse. The practical irap^t of those weaknesses became all too clear 
when DLA tried to recall 700,000 suits supplied by a fraudulent vendor. Although long suspect, 
potentially defective suits had not been segregated from other inventory. It took DLA three tries 
to find all the suits, some of which had been shipped by then to units in high threat areas, 
contrary to previous DOD claims. 

If the availability and reliability of individual protective equipment were a military 
priority, these problems would have been addressed as quickly and effectively as DOD fixes a 
rifle that overheats or an ammunition shortage. The persistence and extent of protective mask 
failures suggest the problem, and the solution, go beyond training and maintenance by individual 
service members. Had the services not spent six years in denial, a technological or materiel 
solution could have been programmed to reduce required mask maintenance and make it rugged 
enough for battle. 

The threat of chemical and biological warfare is real, and it is changing. U.S. forces must 
be protected to the maximum extent possible from a broad and growing list of toxins and agents. 
In terms of individual protection, only high quality masks and suits will do that job. The current 
system of chem^sio defense appears too willing to tolerate preventable equipment failures. That 
has to change. 
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Mrs. Biggert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to 
welcome those of you in uniform and thank you for the service to 
our country. 

Certainly, a strong national defense is essential. A strong na- 
tional defense is the protector of freedom and the guarantor of our 
foreign policy. But if our country is to remain strong and relevant 
in the 21st century, we must ensure that America’s armed services 
are never second hest. To do that, we must ensure that our mili- 
tary personnel have the best, the safest and the most up-to-date 
equipment in the world. 

Despite the best intentions of our military, various reports indi- 
cate that, in some instances, our soldiers in the field are receiving 
defective or outdated equipment, namely, chemical protective suits. 
In fact, the Army recently found thousands of those defective suits 
stockpiled in Europe and Korea. 

Besides the defective suits, reports authored by the Department 
of Defense Inspector General show that the chemical protective 
masks also suffer major and critical defects. Should this equipment 
ever be used in defending against a chemical or biological attack 
our troops, would be at risk for illness, incapacitation or death. 

Almost as troubling has been the DOD’s response to this infor- 
mation. It has been slow to implement actions recommended by the 
IG to correct the problems relating to the management, distribution 
and use of protective equipment. 

I’m not really here today to question the integrity or dedication 
of those who supply and train our military forces. In fact, I can say 
with much confidence that it’s due to their efforts that the United 
States has had the best-equipped and best-primed military in the 
world. I’m also aware that the Department of Defense feels that 
U.S. forces are fully prepared to survive, fight and win a biological 
and chemical battle environment, and this is the reason we are 
gathered here today. 

Today’s hearing presents the DOD with a strong opportunity to 
address the concerns that have been raised. So I’m eager to hear 
from the witnesses, and I also want to know if the soldiers in the 
field are aware of potential problems with this equipment or have 
reported faulty gear to the commanders. 

And finally, I trust that we will hear if the Department is follow- 
ing through with the IG’s recommendations for improving inven- 
tory management, and I’m particularly anxious to know the extent 
to which the IG feels that fraud and abuse have permeated these 
permanent programs. 

So again, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for calling this important 
oversight hearing and I look forward to working with you and the 
individuals testifying today, and my colleagues, to strengthen the 
military as well as to ensure its effectiveness in the post-cold war 
era. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Judy Biggert follows:] 
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Opening Statement of Representative Judy Biggert (R-IL) 

Government Reform Subcommittee on National Security, Veterans Affairs, and 
International Relations 

Hearing on Force Protection: Current Individual Protective Equipment 
June 21, 2000 


Good Morning, Mr. Chairman. I welcome those of you in 
uniform and thank you for your service to our country. 

A strong national defense is essential. A strong national defense 
is the protector of freedom and the guarantor of our foreign 
policy. 

If our country is to remain strong and relevant in the 21®‘ 
Century, we must ensure that America’s armed services are 
never second best. To do that, we must ensure that our military 
personnel have the best, the safest, and the most up-to-date 
equipment in the world. 

Despite the best intentions of our military, various reports 
indicate that, in some instances, our soldiers in the field are 
receiving defective or outdated equipment — namely chemical 
protective suits. In fact, the Army recently found thousands of 
these defective suits stockpiled in Europe and Korea. 
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Besides the defective protective suits, reports authored by 
Department of Defense’s Inspector General (IG) show that 
chemical protective masks also suffer major and critical defects. 
Should this equipment ever be used in defending against a 
biological or chemical attack, our troops would be at risk for 
illness, incapacitation or death. 

Almost as troubling has been the DoD’s response to this 
information. It has been slow to implement actions 
recommended by the IG to correct problems relating to the 
management, distribution, and use of such protective equipment. 

DoD apparently has problems maintaining its inventory of 
chemical suits. In a report dated Febmary 27, 1997, the IG 
found that the number of protective suits stored by the 
Department was “materially misstated” and, in turn, it outlined 
measures to correct such inventory inaccuracy. 

Yet, in February of this year — three years after its original 
report on the subject — the IG foimd that the accuracy of the 
DoD chemical suit inventory had not been “corrected”. What’s 
more, the IG found that the Defense Depot in Albany, Georgia, 
had not separated potentially defective chemical protective suits 
from the active inventory. The IG also foimd that the Depot had 
failed to notify other entities to which the potentially defective 
suits had been issued that the suits should be inspected and 
returned or destroyed if necessary. This is extremely troubling. 
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I am not here today to question the integrity or dedication of 
those who supply and train our military forces. In fact, I can say 
with much confidence that it is due to their efforts that the 
United States has the best-equipped and best-primed military in 
the world. 

I am also aware that the Department of Defense feels that US 
forces are fiilly prepared to survive, fight and win in a biological 
and chemical battle environment. And this is the reason we are 
gathered today. 

Today’s hearing presents the DoD with a strong opportunity to 
address the concerns that have been raised. I am eager to hear 
directly from Brigadier General Daniel Mongeon and Dr. Anna 
Johnson- Winegar regarding the DoD’s plans and procedures to 
ensure combat readiness of protective equipment, especially in 
the area of chemical and biological weapons. I also want to 
know if soldiers in the field are aware of potential problems 
with this equipment or have reported faulty gear to their 
commanders. 

Finally, I trust Mr. Mancuso will let us know if the Department 
is following through with the IG’s recommendations for 
improving inventory management. I am particularly anxious to 
know the extent to which the IG feels that fraud and abuse have 
permeated these particular programs. 
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Again, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for calling this important 
oversight hearing. I look forward to working with you, the 
individuals testifying today, and my colleagues to strengthen 
our military, as well as to ensure its effectiveness in the post 
cold-war era. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Shays. I thank the lady. 

Our first panel is Mr. Don Mancuso, who is Deputy Inspector 
General, Office of the Inspector General, Department of Defense, 
accompanied by Mr. Robert Lieberman, Assistant Inspector Gen- 
eral, and Ms. Carol L. Levy, Deputy Director, Defense Criminal In- 
vestigative Service, also of the Office of the IG. And what we will 
do first, let me just get rid of some housekeeping. 

I ask unanimous consent that all members of the subcommittee 
be permitted to place an opening statement in the record and that 
the record remain open for 3 days for that purpose. Without objec- 
tion, so ordered. 

I ask further unanimous consent that all witnesses be permitted 
to include their written statements in the record; and without ob- 
jection, so ordered. 

At this time, I would welcome the three of you. And let me ask 
you, Mr. Mancuso, is there anyone else that might be providing in- 
formation who should stand and be sworn in, or is it just the three 
of you for this panel? 

Mr. Mancuso. We have two individuals that we may turn to. 

Mr. Shays. So I’d ask them to stand and be sworn in, and then 
if they’re asked to respond to any question, we don’t have to give 
it again and then they can give their name to the transcriber. 

So if you five would stand, please. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Shays. For the record, all responded in the affirmative. 
Thank you. 

I just welcome Ms. Schakowsky from Illinois. 

And, Mr. Mancuso, what I’m going to do is. I’m going to give you 
5 minutes. Then we’re going to roll it over for another 5 minutes 
and ask you to conclude in 10 if you can. 

STATEMENTS OF DONALD MANCUSO, DEPUTY INSPECTOR 

GENERAL, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, ACCOMPANIED 

BY ROBERT LIEBERMAN, ASSISTANT INSPECTOR GENERAL; 

ELEANOR A. WILLS, PROJECT MANAGER; CAROL L. LEVY, 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR; AND SUSAN T. LYNN, RESIDENT AGENT 

IN CHARGE, NEW YORK RESIDENT AGENCY, DEFENSE 

CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE SERVICE 

Mr. Mancuso. I will certainly try to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before your subcommittee today. The In- 
spector General’s Office shares your concerns with respect to the 
Department’s inventories, quality controls and serviceability of 
equipment intended to protect our military forces from chemical 
and biological attacks. As you requested. I’ll briefly summarize our 
efforts with respect to five audit reports and a criminal investiga- 
tion involving chemical warfare suits and masks. My written state- 
ment contains considerable detail on each of these items. 

Let me begin by discussing our work on inventory management 
of chemical protective suits. In 1996, we conducted an audit of in- 
ventory records at the Defense Depot in Columbus, OH, and I 
would mention that on an annual basis as part of our financial 
statement audits we look at inventory, and it was during the 
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course of such an audit that we had occasion to look at the inven- 
tory in Columbus. 

We selected 44 different types of items from a universe of about 
268,000 different types of items that are maintained in that loca- 
tion in order to determine whether the inventory records matched 
the actual count that we would have observed as part of our audit. 
The 44 items included six types of chemical protective suits. Al- 
though the depot listed more than 2.1 million such suits in our 
sample, the physical count identified major discrepancies; 400,000 
fewer suits were on hand than reflected in the inventory records 
for locations listed as storing such suits. Conversely, we found 
nearly 700,000 additional suits not listed on the inventory records 
that were stored in undocumented locations. 

Now I’ll take a minute, Mr. Chairman, if you would, to explain 
that — a little bit because, to the layman, it doesn’t appear to make 
much sense. The depots maintained by the Defense Logistics Agen- 
cy — and there are approximately 20 of them — contain a huge 
amount of materiel, and for that reason, it’s extraordinarily impor- 
tant that they know exactly what they have there and where it 
should be located. They are hundreds of thousands of actual loca- 
tions that are supposed to be very specifically marked, so that 
when they look in the inventory and they say they have 50,000 
suits in location whatever, in fact those suits are there. 

And what we found is that many of the suits that were listed on 
inventories as belonging in a particular location did not exist in 
those locations; but after a more careful look around the depot, 
other suits were found that were in other undocumented locations. 

Since suits are such a critical war reserve item and the supply 
community must be able to respond rapidly and efficiently to re- 
quests for protective suits, we were quite surprised at the discrep- 
ancies that we found. Because these suits have a specified shelf life 
and require periodic inspections we had expected much-better- 
than-average controls. Instead, we found a series of poor inventory 
management practices. 

In response to our audit, the Defense Logistics Agency took ac- 
tion to regain inventory control for these suits. They advised us 
that all the suits had been located, inventoried and posted to inven- 
tory records by November 1997 and later transferred to the De- 
fense Depot in Albany, GA. In 1999, however, we had occasion to 
conduct an audit, an inventory audit, at the Albany depot; and we 
discovered that instead of improving inventory management, the 
transfer to Albany had the opposite effect. 

The records for the one type of suit we audited were materially 
inaccurate. We also determined that during the transfer to Albany, 
the quantity of each of the 20 different types of protective suits on 
hand was never verified. As a result, we requested that the DLA 
conduct a wall-to-wall suit inventory. The DLA has notified us that 
that inventory is complete, and they’ll be reporting out with a final 
report very shortly. 

During the audit, the auditors also determined that DLA had 
failed to alert all DOD users and had failed to segregate suits 
under contract from a company, called Isratex, where the contrac- 
tor was under criminal investigation and we had found defects in 
these suits. That particular case was begun in 1993 by our inves- 
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tigative staff, the Defense Criminal Investigative Service. They ini- 
tiated an investigation of this company, Isratex, and a facility the 
company had in Puerto Rico for the company’s production of cover- 
alls and coats for the Department of Defense; and what the inves- 
tigation uncovered is that the company was routinely substituting 
poor and inferior-quality items for those that had been previously 
presented to the quality inspectors for their review. 

In 1994, late 1994, the investigators also began to look at an- 
other Isratex facility in West Virginia, and that facility was produc- 
ing chemical warfare suits; and in short order, we found the same 
types of deficiencies, because the same scheme — relatively the same 
scheme — was being perpetrated by Isratex at the West Virginia lo- 
cation, and it involved chemical warfare suits. To put it in perspec- 
tive, Isratex at that time had two contracts to produce nearly 
800,000 suits for the Department of Defense at a cost of approxi- 
mately $50 million. 

I’d also point out — and I’m a career criminal investigator — I have 
seen this scheme all too often, especially in the Department of De- 
fense, although it certainly occurs anywhere in government where 
large volumes of materiel are purchased. In this case, the company 
repeatedly presented high-quality, good items to the government 
inspector who accepted those items and, therefore, accepted the lot 
for shipment. The company then apparently removed those items, 
held them back — in this case, we call them special lots — and inten- 
tionally shipped off inferior quality goods with many, many serious 
defects. 

This type of scheme, as I said, occurs fairly frequently, and 
frankly over the last 15 years, we’ve probably prosecuted a few 
hundred contractors involved in this same type of scheme. In this 
case, though, the investigators, with the cooperation of the DLA 
quality inspectors, went into the company — this is — again. I’m talk- 
ing about the Puerto Rico end of it right now — and marked some 
of these goods that were being presented for inspection. They sur- 
reptitiously marked them, so that they could be traced through the 
inventory chain, and sure enough, we found that the good items did 
not make it through the inventory chain, and again the low-quality 
items were being substituted. This, together with other evidence 
and witness testimony, resulted in the indictment and subsequent 
conviction of the company, its principal officers and several of its 
employees. 

Beginning in 1995, relating to this matter, we began a series of 
discussions and correspondence with DLA relative to the defects 
that we uncovered with the chemical warfare suits. Nonetheless, 
the suits remained in inventory. We were able, after some negotia- 
tion, to have DLA remove the suits under the second contract — the 
1992 contract, which was the smaller contract — from inventory, 
and those items were actually segregated in approximately July 
1995. 

DLA was reluctant to segregate the 1989 contract items. They 
weren’t the specific target of our investigation nor were they even- 
tually the specific items used to support the indictment. The DLA 
cited cost and other factors such as readiness factors, as reasons 
for not removing those suits from inventory. We also asked that 
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they make proper notification to the units to whom defective suit 
potentially have been issued. 

Nonetheless, the 1989 suits remained in inventory. This is par- 
ticularly troubling due to the serious nature of the defects, which 
included holes and open seams. DLA eventually made full notifica- 
tion to all users, involving all the suits, earlier this year and ad- 
vised us, as of last month, that the 1989 contract suits have been 
fully segregated. 

I’d add that much can and has been said as to the failure to take 
prompt and aggressive action in this case. Issues such as the cost 
of segregation, testing, perceived seriousness of the defects and the 
obvious impact on readiness have all been discussed and debated 
within the Department. I’d be remiss, however, if I didn’t put it in 
some perspective for you. Again, having investigated and super- 
vised this type of investigation over the years, I have worked exten- 
sively with DLA and have had occasion to turn to them frequently 
for help in segregating items or in conducting testing; and although 
this is an egregious situation as far as I’m concerned in the system, 
I would note that in the vast majority of instances, right up 
through today, DLA is quick to give assistance, is quick to support 
us with testing, is quick to segregate the items that we need for 
evidence. So I’m hopeful that we’ll continue to be able to work with 
them to preclude a situation like this from reoccurring. 

Let me now turn to the topic of chemical masks and specifically 
to our 1994 and 1998 audit reports. Our 1994 work was completed 
in response to defense hotline allegations that related to the de- 
sign, production serviceability and integrity of chemical protective 
masks. Inasmuch 

Mr. Shays. You have another 5 minutes. 

Mr. Mancuso. I can finish in that amount of time, sir. 

Inasmuch as the 1994 reports are classified secret, they were 
classified by the Department, I’ll be limited in the detail that I in- 
clude in this open hearing. 

Mr. Shays. This is on the 1994 report? 

Mr. Mancuso. 1994 reports. We randomly selected as part of 
that review, M-17 and M-40 protective masks and had them tested 
by the Marine Corps Test and Evaluation Unit, using Army-au- 
thorized equipment and test criteria. These were Army masks we 
were testing. The masks were tested for leaks and fit on a variety 
of mask testers. A visual inspection was also performed on all the 
masks to identify defects and missing parts. 

The problems indicated by our testing and other data collection 
were significant. We found deficiencies in mask design, production 
issues, acceptance testing, maintenance and also the lack of peri- 
odic testing of the fielded masks. While military equipment is what 
we call “ruggedized,” it would stand wear and tear and be able to 
function in difficult conditions, it is very difficult to design masks 
impervious to all environmental and operational forces. For this 
reason, it is a major challenge, but it’s a necessary challenge, to ad- 
dress the area of preventive maintenance. 

We found that soldiers were simply not following prescribed pro- 
cedures when performing maintenance nor were they reporting the 
requirements as required. As part of our audit, we asked soldiers 
to perform maintenance before they submitted their masks to us 
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for inspection and testing. But even after this instruction, we 
found, through visual review, that many masks were reassembled 
improperly or were unserviceable. 

We believe that the adequacy of maintenance can best be deter- 
mined by an aggressive program of periodic surveillance testing, 
whether the masks are in the hands of troops or in supply. At the 
time of our audit, only the Marines had such a testing program. 

As a result of our audits, a Joint Service Mask Technical Work- 
ing Group was established in 1995 to conduct a full study. The 
study results, published in November of last year, included the 
testing of nearly 20,000 masks of which more than half were found 
to have critical defects. 

I believe actually a quarter of the masks passed, a quarter of the 
masks had major and minor defects, and half failed with critical 
problems. Although this study validated concerns raised in our 
1994 audits, the Department rejected the study’s recommendation 
for a centralized testing program. As a result, despite general 
agreement in the Department and the services as to the need for 
consistent testing procedures and criteria, the job of correcting the 
problem remains with the individual services. 

All services now acknowledge the need for continued mask sur- 
veillance and are taking appropriate implementation measures. 
Frankly, Congressman, we hear that all the time and I guess we 
will be back in a year or two to audit what actually occurs. 

Last, the subcommittee requested that I comment on an audit re- 
port that we issued in December 1998 relative to the M-41 protec- 
tive assessment test system capabilities. The report examined 
whether a combination of field level maintenance in a mask veri- 
fied by the M-41 system was sufficient to assure mask readiness. 
Our review determined that the M-41 reliability as a combat readi- 
ness test is questionable. It does not test masks under realistic bat- 
tlefield conditions. We also found problems with respect to operator 
training, equipment calibration and inconsistent testing criteria. 

In response to this report the Department has tasked the Army 
to provide input needed to develop new testing criteria. The Army 
has indicated as recently as this month that the services have 
agreed to new “fit factor” criteria, which is one of the testing cri- 
teria. However, we’re still awaiting comments from the Department 
in this regard and we remain concerned about the lack of consist- 
ent serviceability testing and test criteria. 

In closing, I note that chemical and biological defense has long 
been a primary focus of IG readiness audits, and given the impor- 
tance of fully addressing the management challenges in this area, 
we have attempted to maintain continuous coverage despite severe 
resource constraints. 

Thank you for considering the views of my office on these impor- 
tant matters, and that concludes my statement. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mancuso follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 


1 


Thank you for the opportunity to appear before your Committee 
today to address your questions regarding the status of 
individual equipment intended to protect our military forces 
from chemical and biological attacks . I share your concerns 
with respect to the Department's inventories, quality controls, 
and serviceability of equipment. 


The threat of chemical and biological weapons is clearly 
increasing in range and frequency in the world today. There are 
over twenty countries with known or suspected chemical and 
biological weapons programs, and these weapons constitute one of 
the greatest threats to the United States and to our military 
forces . Because the countries which are of greatest concern to 
the United States are also in regions in which we have well 
defined national security interests, we must demonstrate our 
resolve to protect our forces with the best available individual 
equipment to protect our military forces from chemical and 
biological attacks. However, despite this critical force 
protection requirement, the business of protecting our forces 
from chemical and biological attacks is expensive and vulnerable 
to fraud, waste, and mismanagement. 
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My office has made efforts, through audits and criminal 
investigations, to address the potential for fraud, waste, and 
abuse in individual protective equipment . We have conducted 
many audits since the establishment of the Office of Inspector 
General in 1982 concerning such equipment, to include the five 
audits your invitation letter specifically requested me to 
discuss. A criminal investigation that my office recently 
completed also concerned contractor fraud in the manufacture of 
protective suits. I will start with a discussion on the two 
reports addressing inventory management of chemical protective 
suits and the related criminal investigation. 

Chemical Protective Sui t Inventory Accuracy 

Report No. 97-102, Inventory Accuracy at the Defense Depot, 
Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1997 

As part of the annual audits required by the Chief Financial 
Officers Act of 1990 and related legislation, during mid-1996 we 
audited the accuracy of inventory records for materiel stored at 
the Defense Depot in Columbus, Ohio. Depot inventory records, 
which are maintained in the automated Defense Logistics Agency 
Distribution Standard System, are used for both item management 
purposes and for compiling financial statements. The Defense 
Logistics Agency reported the value of materiel stored at the 
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Depot during that timeframe as $75G million. About 268,400 
types of materiel were stored in over 700,000 warehouse 
locations on the Depot's premises. 

For the audit, we selected 44 items listed on the inventory 
records to determine whether those records matched physical 
counts taken by Depot personnel . The sampled items included six 
types of chemical protective suits {hereinafter referred to as 
protective suits) , for which another Defense Logistics Agency 
component, the Defense Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
is the purchasing activity. In accordance with standard 
procedures for this type of audit, we observed the counts as the 
Depot personnel performed them. 

The Distribution Standard System records indicated that the 
Depot had 2,178,583 suits of the six types in our sample at 
1,043 warehouse locations. The physical counts at those 
locations, however, identified major discrepancies. The actual 
inventory for four types of protective suits was so much lower 
than reflected that a $46.4 million adjustment for losses was 
required. Conversely, records for two other types of protective 
suits required $24.6 million of adjustments for gains, 
indicating protective suits on-hand that were not on the 
records. On a net basis, there were 423,062 fewer protective 



suits actually on-hand than in the records for those locations. 
At 728 other locations that were not identified as containing 
protective suits, we found an additional 696,380 protective 
suits, worth $51 million, that were not on the inventory 
records. This was such a poor result that, instead of merely 
incorporating the matter into the annual financial statement 
audit report, we issued a separate report specifically on this 
issue . 

Protective suits are a critical war reserve item and the supply 
community must be able to respond rapidly and efficiently to 
requests for protective suits from units that are either 
deploying or on standby to deploy. Protective suits have 
specified shelf lives and samples are periodically inspected in 
a quality surveillance program. For this reason, the general 
lack of adequate inventory control over protective suits was 
very surprising. If anything, one would have expected more 
emphasis than usual on these items. Instead, the auditors found 
a series of poor inventory management practices. For example, 
some storage locations for protective suits were improperly 
marked and therefore none of their contents were listed in the 
records. Organizational realignment at the Depot and staffing 
reductions contributed to these poor practices. Significantly, 
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the Depot's Inventory Integrity Branch had been reduced by 74 
percent . 

We made four recommendations to regain inventory control for the 
chemical protective suits. Managers implemented each 
recommendation or took an acceptable alternative action. The 
Defense Logistics Agency subsequently advised us that all 
protective suits had been located, inventoried and posted to 
inventory records by the Defense Depot, Columbus, as of 
November 24, 1997. Shortly thereafter, as part of the effort to 
consolidate overall supply depot operations, the protective 
suits were transferred to the Defense Depot, Albany, Georgia. 

Followup Audit on Chemical Protective Suits 

Report No. D-2000-086, Assuring Condition and Inventory 
Accountability of Chemical Protective Suits, February 25, 2000 

During late FY 1999, again as part of our annual financial 
statement audits, we observed the physical inventory count for 
158 items stored at Defense Depot, Albany. We later discovered 
that, instead of improving inventory management, the transfer of 
the protective suits to Defense Depot, Albany, had the opposite 
effect. The inventory records for one of those items, a type of 
chemical protective suit, were materially inaccurate. Although 
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the records indicated 225,202 protective suits on hand, the 
physical count was 31,277 less. Depot personnel attributed the 
problem to the large volume of protective suits transferred from 
Columbus in a short period of time. Due to a lack of staffing, 
the quantity of each of the 20 types of protective suits 
transferred to Albany was never verified. According to the 
inventory records, however, there were another 1.14 million 
protective suits of 19 other types in stock at the Depot . We 
recommended a wall-to-wall inventory of all protective suits, 
research to determine the causes of inaccuracy in the records 
and correction of those records. The Defense Logistics Agency 
concurred. 

The wall-to-wall inventory was completed in January 2000. 

Of the 31,277 protective suits, 23,488 were found misplaced in 
other storage areas. The remaining discrepancy of 7,789 
protective suits was caused, according to the Defense Logistics 
Agency, by an incorrect count when the material was received. 

During the audit, we also observed that the Defense Logistics 
Agency had failed to separate potentially defective protective 
suits from the active inventory. The potential defects were the 
focus of an on-going criminal investigation, which I will 
discuss next. The auditors recommended that efforts to identify 
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and separate protective suits purchased under two suspect 
contracts be completed and those protective suits be removed 
from active inventory. We also recommended that the Defense 
Logistics Agency alert all DoD activities to whom protective 
suits from those contracts had been issued. The Defense 
Logistics Agency agreed with those recommendations and has 
advised us that segregation of the potentially defective 
protective suits was completed. Final disposition instructions 
were provided in May 2000. 

Isratex Case 

The aforementioned criminal investigation was initiated in May 
1993 as a result of a Defense Logistics Agency fraud referral 
regarding a company called Isratex, Incorporated. The referral 
was directed to the Defense Criminal Investigative Service, the 
criminal investigative arm of our office, and alleged that a 
Puerto Rico based subsidiary of Isratex (Isratex-PR) was 
providing defective and non-conforming coveralls and coats to 
the Department of Defense. During the Government inspection 
process, employees of Isratex-PR allegedly provided items of 
clothing that were manufactured to contract specifications to 
the Government Quality Assurance Representative for acceptance 
inspection. Once the acceptance inspection was completed, 
however, Isratex-PR employees actually shipped other items of 
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clothing that were knowingly made with non- conforming materials 
and assembled in a substandard manner. 

Our investigation, which included subsequent testing of 
Isratex-PR manufactured coveralls and coats stored in Defense 
depots, established there were significant defects in 
workmanship and the material used to manufacture these items . 

The investigation determined that managers of Isratex-PR, as 
well as corporate officers of the parent company in New York, 
were implicated in the scheme to provide defective clothing to 
the Military Services and Federal Prison Industries. 

In November 1994, the focus of our investigative efforts shifted 
from non- conforming coats and coveralls to the manufacture of 
protective suits called Battle Dress Overalls (BDOs) by an 
Isratex facility in West Virginia. BDOs are a type of 
protective suit designed to be worn over a soldier's uniform to 
seal out biological and chemical agents. Isratex was awarded 
two contracts to produce' BDOs, one in 1989 and the other in 
1992. The contractor produced 605,854 BDOs valued at $35 
million under its 1989 contract and 173,070 BDOs valued at $12.9 
million under its 1992 contract. 

In January 1996, a quality inspection of the BDOs manufactured 
under the 1992 contract was conducted by the Defense Logistics 
Agency, at our request. The inspection found significant 
defects, such as open seams, which by contract specification 
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called for the entire lot of BDOs to be withheld from 
distribution to the field. The Defense Logistics Agency 
initially segregated the BDOs that had been delivered under the 
1992 contract, preventing operational distribution. However, 
three months later, they concluded that the BDOs were 
serviceable and returned them to regular stock, leading to the 
audit finding that 1 discussed previously. 

On October 2 , 1998, a 12 count Grand Jury indictment was 
unsealed against Isratex, its subsidiaries, two principal 
officers, and several of its employees charging conspiracy to 
submit false claims, false claims, and major fraud. In 
addition, a previously sealed information and the guilty pleas 
of three Isratex- PR officials for false claims and arson were 
unsealed. The October 1998 indictment was superseded on May 10, 
1999, by a 23 count indictment with additional chargee against 
company officials. 

The corporation, its subsidiary in Puerto Rico, two principal 
officers and nine employees later pleaded guilty to various 
charges including making false or fraudulent claims, obstruction 
of justice, arson, and making false statements. Sentencing took 
place in April and May 2000. The corporation and its 
subsidiaries were fined $266,825 and $96,669, respectively. 

The principal officers and several employees received fines 
ranging from $3,000 to $40,000 and were ordered to pay $195,000 
in restitution. Eleven individuals were sentenced to 
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incarceration for terms ranging up to six months and one day or 
periods of probation of up to two years . 

These protective suits were inspected again, at our request, in 
August 1999 by the U.S. Array Soldier Systems Center, Natick, 
Massachusetts and critical defects were found in addition to the 
defects already noted by the previous inspection. A quality 
inspection in May 2000, conducted by both the Army and the 
Defense Logistics Agency, of the BDOs manufactured under the 
1989 Isratex contract found several critical defects similar to 
those in BDOs manufactured under the 1992 contract. On May 19, 
2000, the Defense Logistics Agency issued a worldwide "Chemical 
Clothing Alert" regarding protective suits from both the 1989 
and 1992 Isratex contracts. The alert advised the Military 
Services that these BDOs "must be designated for training only." 

Chemical Protective Masks 

Report No. 94-154, Reliability of M-17 Series and M-40 
Chemical Protective Masks, June 30, 1994 (Secret) 

Report No. 95-021, Defense Hotline Allegations Regarding 
DoD Fielding of Chemical Protective Masks, November 2, 1994 
(Secret) 

Report No. 99-061.. M41 Protective Assessment Test System 
Capabilities, December 24, 1998 

Let me now turn to the three reports on chemical protective 
masks (hereinafter referred to as protective masks) . Those 
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reports were issued in June 1994, November 1994, and December 
1998 . 


In July 1993, the Defense Hotline received allegations 
concerning problems with the serviceability and integrity of the 
chemical protective masks that were then in use. In addition, 
concerns were expressed about the design and production of new 
replacement protective masks. Our audit reports in response to 
the Hotline complaints were issued in June 1994 and November 
1994. Because both reports were classified by the Department as 
Secret, we are constrained in terms of including certain details 
in this open hearing. 

To assess the Hotline allegations, we selected and tested a 
random sample of Army M17 series and M40 protective masks. The 
Army provided funding for the testing, which was performed by 
the Marine Corps Test and Evaluation Unit . Both the M17 series 
and M40 protective masks were tested using Army-authorized 
chemical test equipment and production test criteria. These 
criteria were the same criteria used by the Army in determining 
requirements for its $280 million program during the 1980 's for 
testing and rebuilding M17 series protective masks, in an effort 
known as Operation Rock Ready. The test operators for our tests 
were certified on the test equipment by the Defensive Chemical 
Test Equipment Division, Pine Bluff, Arsenal. An Army 
representative from the Chemical and Biological Defense Command 
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and members of the audit team were present for oversight and 
verification at all test sites. 

For the initial sample, we selected and tested 753 (376 M17 
series and 377 M40) protective masks on the M14 Mask Leakage, 
the M4A1 Outlet Valve Leakage, and the Q204 Air Leak, Dry Bubble 
serviceability testers. The M14 tests the overall mask for 
leaks; the M4A1 tests the outlet valve for leaks; and the Q204 
tests the drink tube quick-disconnect for leaks . A visual 
inspection test was also performed on all protective masks to 
identify defects and missing parts. In addition, from the 
initial sample of 753 masks, we selected 147 M17 series masks 
for further testing on the M41 Mask Fit Validation System, which 
in November 1994 was renamed the Protection Assessment Test 
System. The M41 is a portable instrument that measures the fit 
of a specific mask to a soldier. At the Army's request, we 
selected a second sample of another 154 M40 masks for testing on 
all four testers. 

A variety of testing is performed throughout the life cycle of 
protective masks. First, there is quality assurance and 
acceptance testing at the factory. Mask condition is also 
tested periodically during its service life, in what would be 
termed surveillance or serviceability testing. When a mask has 
been issued to an individual, it needs to be checked for proper 
fit and serviceability. 
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Our June 1994 report was essentially a preliminary report on 
significant problems indicated by our testing and other data 
collection, which generally substantiated the Hotline 
allegations . 

Our November 1994 report included four findings on mask design 
and production issues, acceptance testing, maintenance and 
periodic testing of fielded masks. 

Design and Production Issues 

Report No. 95-021, Defense Hotline Allegations Regarding 
DoD Fielding of Chemical Protective Masks, November 2, 1994 
(Secret) 

Our next report was the result of a review of Hotline 
allegations that specifically referred to design and 
manufacturing problems involving the M40 and M42 protective 
masks. The M42 is the combat vehicle crew version of the M40. 
These protective masks had troubled acquisition histories, with 
a wide variety of problems including significant schedule 
slippage; multiple contractor bid protests and termination 
disputes; and design and production defects. Although the Army, 
in response to our November 1994 report, stated that the program 
had been intensively managed and that repeated testing had 
corrected any design deficiencies, we identified several 
remaining problems. While classification issues preclude 
further discussion, we recommended that the Army develop and 
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implement an action plan to correct the outstanding 
deficiencies. The Army took responsive action. 


The Army did not ensure adequate acceptance testing of M40 and 
M42 masks at one contractor location. Those concerns became 
moot when that contractor was not selected for further M40 and 
M42 masks production. 

Maintenance and Cyclic Testing 

Much military equipment is "ruggedized" to withstand wear and 
tear and to function in difficult operating conditions. It is 
very difficult, however, to design protective masks that are 
impervious to environmental and operational factors, including 
heavy physical exertion, inadequate maintenance, or misuse by 
the wearer. For this reason, a major challenge exists in the 
area of Preventative Maintenance Checks and Services (PMCS) , 
especially in units such as infantry. 

We found strong indications that soldiers were not following 
prescribed procedures when performing PMCS on chemical 
protective masks or reporting maintenance problems as required 
by the Operator's Manual for Chemical -Biological Masks. The 
soldiers with the M40 masks selected as part of our test sample 
were instructed to perform PMCS before submitting their masks 
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for testing. In spite of PMCS allegedly being performed before 
testing, we found through visual inspection that many masks were 
not reassembled correctly. In addition, a visual inspection of 
the sampled masks identified conditions, such as cracked eye 
lenses and missing parts, that would not have existed if PMCS 
had been done properly. 

It is our position that the adequacy of PMCS can best be 
determined by an aggressive program of periodic surveillance 
testing of masks whether in the hands of users or in war 
reserves. At the time of our audit, only the Marine Corps had a 
cyclic surveillance testing program. Throughout the ensuing six 
years, our primary goal has been for the Services to ensure that 
battlefield risk is minimized by verifying mask reliability 
often and rigorously. To assure testing rigor, it is clearly 
important that the performance criteria for the masks be 
standard, explicit, and demonstrably based on updated threat 
assessments . 

Response to Our Audit Finding 

During the audit, the Army took immediate action on one of our 
concerns by changing the standard for the first depot 
surveillance inspection of masks from 60 months to 24 months 
from the date of manufacture and packing. In our November 1994 
report, we recommended ten additional actions, including the 
establishment of a standardized DoD-wide cyclic testing program 
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and the development of specific criteria for testing fielded 
masks . 

In general, the Deputy for Chemical/Biological Matters, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Atomic Energy) and the 
Services agreed that maintenance practices and training needed 
improvement. The Deputy for Chemical/Biological Matters also 
agreed that valid concerns about the need for surveillance 
testing and what test standards were appropriate needed to be 
addressed, but the Army comments and actions on the testing 
issues were nonresponsive . To resolve the outstanding issues, 
in June 1995 the Department agreed to initiate a Pilot Retail 
Chemical Mask Surveillance Study. A Joint Service Mask 
Technical Working Group was established to conduct the study, 
under the auspices of the Joint Services Material Group. The 
IG, DoD, worked closely with the Working Group to formulate the 
sampling plans for the study and we also had a representative on 
the Working Group . 

The results of the study were presented in the Final Mask 
Surveillance Pilot Program Report of November 15, 1999. In 
brief, results of this study released in November 1999 validated 
the concerns that we had reported in 1994. Of 19,218 masks that 
were tested, 10,322 had critical defects. However, the Deputy 
Assistant for Chemical/Biological Defense informed us in March 
2000 that "there is no indication of extensive mask degradation 
over time or through field usage other than through wear and 
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tear which is exacerbated by a lack of field/fleet maintenance." 
Furthermore, on those grounds, the Deputy Assistant rejected the 
Working Group's recommendation for a centralized mask 
surveillance testing program. As a result of these decisions, 
mask defects continue to be viewed as a "logistics sustainment" 
issue, thereby relying on the individual Services to improve 
maintenance practices. The study also failed to produce agreed- 
upon test criteria, which I will address further in the context 
of our December 1998 report. 

We were frankly disappointed that the Deputy Assistant was 
unable to provide us the details of what the Services were doing 
to address the alarming test failure rates and had taken the 
position that her office's responsibilities extended only to new 
equipment acquisition, not readiness oversight. We requested 
the Services provide details of their actions and plans and are 
generally satisfied with the responses. All Services now 
acknowledge the need for continued mask surveillance testing and 
are taking appropriate implementation measures . We intend to 
audit the effectiveness of these efforts after they have been 
implemented for a year or two. Depending on the results, it may 
be appropriate to revisit the issue of Office of the Secretary 
of Defense or Joint Staff level oversight in the future. 
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M41 Protection Assessment Test System Capabi lities 

Report No. 99-061, M41 Protective Assessment Test System 
Capabilities, December 24, 1998 

Let me now turn to our December 1998 report on the M41 
Protective Assessment Test System Capabilities. In November 
1995, the Joint Service Mask Technical Working Group issued a 
report, "Mask Criteria Analysis and Test Requirements," stating 
that the M41 was appropriate for testing the combat readiness of 
negative pressure masks, such as the M17 series, M40, and M42 
protective masks. According to that report, the combination of 
Preventative Maintenance Checks and Services and a mask fit 
verified with the M41 would be sufficient to assure mask 
readiness. This had been the Army position for several years. 
Based on what we had learned about the limitations of the M41 
system during the 1994 audit and in Working Group discussions, 
we decided that a separate Inspector General, DoD, assessment of 
this testing device's capabilities would be useful. 

Our review included obtaining input from 188 M41 operators at 
four Army bases and the Army Chemical School . The audit 
confirmed that the suitability of the M41 as a combat readiness 
tester was questionable because it was designed primarily as a 
mask fit tester in other than realistic battlefield conditions. 
We also reported that the Joint Service Materiel Group had not 
finalized fit factor criteria for the M41, testers were not 
being returned for calibration in a timely manner, and M41 
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operators were not sufficiently trained and making full use of 
the available testing equipment. 

The issue of the lack of agreed-upon criteria for the testing of 
fielded masks has proven difficult for the Department to 
resolve. The Army criticized the more stringent production test 
criteria used by the Marine Corps for surveillance tests and for 
our 1994 tests, but offered no substitute criteria for testing 
fielded masks except an interim fit factor based on a outdated 
1986 requirements analysis. The fit factor is the ratio between 
ambient air particles in the air outside the mask to particles 
in the air inside the mask. Our December 1998 report also 
pointed out vast differences between and within the services for 
programming the M41 system: 

• The Army was using an outdated interim fit factor pass or fail 
criterion of 1,667 for fielded masks for all units except 
chemical surety sites and the Chemical Defense Training 
Facility, which used a fit factor of 3,000. 

• The Marine Corps used the criterion of 6,667 for fielded masks 
until 1998, but changed to 3,000 to be consistent with the 
chemical surety sites and Chemical Defense Training Facility. 

• The Air Force used a fit factor of 2,000 during a Pacific Air 
Force pilot program in 1998, but was not committed to 
extensive use of the M41. 
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• The Navy had not decided on a fit factor and also was 
considering alternatives to the M41. 

In response to the December 1998 audit report, the Assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense for Nuclear and Chemical and Biological 
Defense directed in March 1999 that the M41 be referred to by 
its original nomenclature, a Protective Mask Fit Validation 
System, not a combat readiness tester. The Assistant tasked the 
Army to provide input so that the Joint Nuclear, Chemical and 
Biological Defense Board could try again to update the mask fit- 
factor criteria. The Army indicated in early June 2000 that the 
Services had agreed to a new fit factor based on updated threat 
data . 

Most of the actions taken in reaction to our December 1998 
report have been responsive, assuming the fit factor question is 
actually resolved. However, we remain concerned about the lack 
of consistent serviceability testing and the criteria used in 
that testing. It is also important to note the ongoing 
introduction into service of the TDA-99M Joint Service Mask 
Leakage Tester, a portable tester that has the combined 
capability of the entire family of previous test equipment for 
protective masks. This small "suitcase" tester may enable the 
type of aggressive readiness testing in the field, for both fit 
and condition, that would help the troops gain maximum 
confidence in their masks. Ironically, we have seen no 
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indication to date that the Army intends to acquire this 
equipment . 

Other Chemical and Biological Defense Issues 

In closing, it would be appropriate to note that chemical and 
biological defense has been a primary focus of Inspector 
General, DoD, readiness audits over the past few years. I have 
attached a list of these reports to this testimony. Given the 
importance of fully addressing the management challenges in this 
difficult area, we have attempted to maintain continuous 
coverage despite severe resource constraints and other 
requirements. Currently, we are auditing the National Guard 
Weapon of Mass Destruction Civil Support Detachments and will 
assess the chemical and biological defense readiness of the 
Reserves later this year. As previously mentioned, we will plan 
a follow-up audit on mask maintenance and surveillance testing. 
We will also initiate audits this summer discussing DoD efforts 
to acquire the next generation of protective masks and the Joint 
Biological Point Detection System as well as continue periodic 
reviews of Defense Logistics Agency inventory accuracy. 

Thank you for considering the views of my office on these 
important matters. This concludes my statement. 
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Inspector General, DoD 
Reports on Chemical and Biological Defense 


Report No. 94-154, Reliability of M-17 Series and M-40 Chemical 
Protective Masks, June 30, 1994 (Secret) 

Report No. 95-021, Defense Hotline Allegations Regarding DoD 
Fielding of Chemical Protective Masks, November 2, 1994 
(Secret) 

Report No. 95-224, Army Chemical Protective Mask Requirements, 
June 8, 1995 

Report No. 97-018, The Patriot Advanced Capability-3 Program, 
November 4, 1996 

Report No. 97-102, Inventory Accuracy at the Defense Depot, 
Columbus, Ohio, February 27, 1997 

Report No. 97-217, Chemical and Biological Defense Readiness, 
September 19, 1997 (Secret) 


Report No. 98-174, Unit Chemical and Biological Defense 
Readiness Training, July 17, 1998 

Report No. 99-045, Chemical and Biological Warfare Defense 
Resources in the U.S. Pacific Command, December 3, 1998 
(Secret) 

Report No. 99-061, M41 Protective Assessment Test System 
Capabilities, December 24, 1998 

Report No. 99-102, Chemical and Biological Defense Resources in 
the U.S. European Command, March 4, 1999 (Secret) 

IG Semiannual Report to Congress for the Period Ending March 31, 
1999, Focus Area on Chemical and Biological Defense 

Report No. D-2000-086, Assuring Condition and Inventory 
Accountability of Chemical Protective Suits, February 25, 2000 

Report No. D-2000-105, Contracting for Anthrax Vaccine, 

March 22, 2000 (For Official Use Only) 


All reports listed above that are not 
Classified or For Official Use Only 
are available on the Internet at 
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Mr. Shays. Thank you very much. I note for the record that we 
are joined by Mr. Sanford and welcome him. 

I am going to read my summation of what I think your testimony 
is, and I want to ask if you would agree with — whether you agree 
with whether my summation is an accurate summation of what you 
think you have said. 

Despite the growing threat, the business of protecting our forces 
from chemical and biological attacks have not been managed effec- 
tively and is vulnerable to fraud, waste and abuse. You basically 
find there is a lack of inventory control over chemical protective 
suits at the Defense Logistics Agency. This is a problem because 
protective chemical suits are a critical war reserve item. 

The managers of the company, Isratex, Inc., conspired to provide 
defective chemical protective suits to the Department of Defense. 
Although DLA knew of problems with the company, it took several 
years before agreeing to stop shipping potentially defective suits to 
our military forces. In 1994, your office uncovered problems with 
the serviceability and integrity of chemical protective masks al- 
ready in use. To some extent the problems are attributable to de- 
sign and production problems, while other aspects of the problems 
are attributed to training and field maintenance checks. Despite 
your recommendations for corrective action, these problems persist 
today. 

Those problems persist in part because the services have resisted 
some of your recommendations and no single DOD office has exer- 
cised sufficient oversight authority to make the changes you rec- 
ommended. 

Now, that is what we have taken from your oral and written tes- 
timony. Is that essentially your testimony? 

Mr. Mancuso. It is essentially correct. I would add, I really don’t 
know what the current status is on the inventory of chemical war- 
fare suits. I have not seen their most recent inventory. Theoreti- 
cally they had an all-encompassing inventory in Albany and have 
accounted for the missing suits and determined the location of all 
suits. So that may in fact have been corrected. I defer to DLA to 
comment on that during their testimony. 

Mr. Shays. Basically you are not disagreeing with anything that 
I summarized other than that? 

Mr. Mancuso. No, I’m not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shays. And the only additional — that is your only additional 
add-on to what I have said? 

Mr. Mancuso. That is correct. 

Mr. Shays. Based on your audits, are the problems with protec- 
tive clothing inventories a matter of dollars or management? 

Mr. Mancuso. Problems as far as the inventory? Is that what 
you are saying? 

Mr. Shays. Yes. 

Mr. Mancuso. It is both. They are management problems. Some 
of them are complicated by a lack of money. I’m sure. What we 
found during our audits, for instance, in 1999 — excuse me, in 1997, 
as well as again in 1999 — is that cutbacks in the number of em- 
ployees at the depot, changes in the system, and other logistics im- 
provements that were being pushed through the system, all con- 
tributed in some way to the lack of good inventory management. 
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Nonetheless, there is very little that is as important to the De- 
partment of Defense as good inventory management. It is directly 
tied to readiness. It is directly tied to waste and abuse. Poor inven- 
tory management can lead to, for instance, the needless acquisition 
of items that you may have sitting right under your nose in an- 
other part of the warehouse. 

So although I believe that there is some money in the issue, 
management is very important, and I think DLA is attempting to 
get it under control but this is a problem that goes well beyond 
DLA. Inventory as a whole is a major problem for the Department 
of Defense and one they are wrestling with and one that in fact re- 
mains as an impediment to the Department producing clear, clean 
financial statements. 

Mr. Shays. We thought that one of the things our committee 
would do is just focus on our storage of equipment, our mainte- 
nance of equipment, and we determined that our committee would 
be spending all of our time doing that, it is so massive. But it is 
something that we’re very tempted to get into in a very big and 
real way. I want you to tell me what systematic flaws or weak- 
nesses allowed DLA to issue potentially defective equipment to 
U.S. warfighters. 

Mr. Mancuso. In the case about defective equipment, that we 
are talking about here, there is very little, I think, that DLA could 
have done to avoid fraud by a group of individuals that were intent 
on subverting the system, whatever the system might be. One of 
the points I did not make and I probably should have made in my 
oral testimony was that it was in fact DLA, back in 1993, that re- 
ferred the allegations of potential fraud by this company to the De- 
fense Criminal Investigative Service, having to do with the coats 
and overalls that the quality people suspected that this company 
was somehow subverting their efforts. 

Mr. Shays. That’s a plus that they did that. It is a minus that 
they knew it. 

Mr. Mancuso. I’m certainly not making excuses for them. But 
you asked what they could do about stopping items from getting 
into the system. If you are talking about the acquisition end, it is 
difficult when you have a company intent on defrauding you. If you 
are talking about just stopping lower quality that may not be an 
intentional fraud, you need the most intense inspection effort that 
you can have, and that becomes a money issue. Once the items are 
in the system, however, then I believe very strongly that it’s the 
people who control the inventory who bear a great responsibility for 
ensuring that good decisions are made as to what to do with defec- 
tive items. If you are going to make a decision to allow something 
to stay in inventory or perhaps go out to the troops, at a minimum 
the warfighters need to be a participant in the discussions as to 
what exactly are you allowing to go out. 

Mr. Shays. I’m a little troubled here. I’m getting the feeling more 
that you are describing to me that the problem happened. I’m un- 
certain as to what systematic problems occurred that allowed our 
soldiers to basically get equipment that, if they had been exposed 
to chemicals, they would have died and we wouldn’t have been able 
to carry out our mission. And my question to you was what system- 
atic flaws? I gather there is just total carelessness. I mean, are you 
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basically reporting that this happened, or are you making rec- 
ommendations on how to avoid it in the future? 

Mr. Mancuso. I think I’m having trouble answering your ques- 
tion because I’m not sure if you want me to focus on what hap- 
pened in the case of Isratex and suits or if you are talking much 
more broadly about the acquisition of materiel. 

Mr. Shays. What bothers me is a lot. This is not a happy day 
for me. Mr. Lieberman and I go back a ways. We go back to the 
1994 study, and I was a member of this committee and we weren’t 
seeing action taken and so one of the staff said I should read this 
report. And then I sat down with Mr. Lieberman, sat down with 
the people who did it, and then I sat down with the Army, who ba- 
sically said this report was not done well. So we are going to get 
into that. 

I am not suggesting that I am in a particularly good mood. But 
what I am trying to wrestle with is that we knew that we had de- 
fective suits. We cannot deny that we did not know it, because we 
prosecuted people and some people were sent to jail. I almost view 
it as treasonous because I view as giving defective equipment that 
you produce to our military personnel means they are dead men. 
If they are exposed to chemicals and it means our mission cannot 
be carried out and then it means that other people who are not ex- 
posed to chemicals may be exposed to other — their life is threat- 
ened because our mission isn’t being able to be carried out success- 
fully. When we have part of the mission not being able to be car- 
ried out right, it endangers the rest of the mission. 

What I am wrestling with is how in God’s name is it possible for 
military personnel to give bad equipment to other military person- 
nel? I just don’t know how it can happen. 

So I want to know — I know we purchased it. I know we pros- 
ecuted. I want to know was it just carelessness, recklessness, or 
was it just simply they did not care? Did they care but there was 
a systematic flaw that made this happen? And to what extent you 
can answer that question. I’d appreciate it. And if someone else can 
answer it, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Mancuso. I suspect DLA will eventually have to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Shays. Let me ask you this in fairness to you. Have you — 
are you basically, is your report before us today just documenting 
it happened but not documenting why it happened and document- 
ing — and making recommendations on how to prevent it in the fu- 
ture? And so I just want to know what you are prepared to say. 

Mr. Mancuso. We are prepared to testify clearly that it hap- 
pened and that it happened despite our discussions with DLA, both 
oral discussions and correspondence that was exchanged. And it is 
my understanding from talking to our people that the rationale 
that was eventually given was that it was a business decision, it 
was a decision made by the logistics people after they weighed 
what they viewed as the seriousness or lack of seriousness of the 
defects, the readiness needs, the availability of other suits, etc. 
They determined that they would keep those things in inventory. 
I certainly question that decision. 

Mr. Shays. It sounds to me like, you know, you have one bullet 
in the chamber and you just keep pulling it and eventually you get 
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killed. Some of those suits — am I misunderstanding the problem? 
Were some of the suits defective to the extent that they would not 
protect against a chemical or biological exposure? 

Mr. Mancuso. Certainly the charge that we included in our in- 
dictment was that they were providing suits that were dangerously 
deficient. And the testing that was done, independent testing we 
had done by Natick, showed that there was a significant number 
of suits that were tested in the samples that had critical defects 
and could, therefore, endanger troops. 

Mr. Shays. Defects like holes. 

Mr. Mancuso. Open seams. 

Mr. Shays. Open seams. Defects like using different material 
than met the specs. Holes, seams that were open and material that 
wasn’t — inferior material, material that did not meet the specs that 
they were supposed to meet, that this equipment did not work. 

And we prosecuted them for that. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Mancuso. That’s correct. 

Mr. Shays. And isn’t it correct that the prosecution was success- 
ful? 

Mr. Mancuso. Oh, yes, that’s correct. 

Mr. Shays. And so we cannot deny. Otherwise, you have got to 
let them out of jail or we better, you know, not hold the company 
accountable. 

So that’s happened and that’s not what I’m getting into. I’m try- 
ing to understand how military personnel can allow other military 
personnel to have defective equipment. You’re not in a position to 
tell us how it happened right now. You’re just able to say it hap- 
pened. I don’t want to suggest just that your research did more 
than it did if it did not. So the extent of the research is that it hap- 
pened. You don’t quite know and you haven’t come up with specific 
recommendations on how to prevent it in the future; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Mancuso. That’s correct. 

Mr. Shays. Well, let me do this. I want to give — Mr. Lieberman, 
you and I will have a little dialog about masks, but Ms. 
Schakowsky, you have the floor. 

Ms. Schakowsky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Mancuso, I’m 
new to this terrain, so if I am asking questions that you have al- 
ready testified to or repeating what the chairman has said, please 
forgive me because I am struggling to understand how all of this 
happened as well. 

So we have two batches of suits made by the manufacturer in 
1989 and 1992, the larger batch being the 1989; right? About 
606,000 suits and 173,000 in 1992. 

Mr. Mancuso. Correct. 

Ms. Schakowsky. Let me focus first on the 1992 batch. 

The DLA originally placed a freeze on the suits made in 1992 be- 
cause of concerns with the manufacturer on a completely separate 
contract; is that right? 

Mr. Mancuso. Correct. 

Ms. Schakowsky. Related to cold weather parkas or something? 

Mr. Mancuso. Correct. 

Ms. Schakowsky. In 1995, you requested a quality inspection of 
the suits in question here. Why did you make that request? 
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Mr. Mancuso. Because the investigators during the course of 
their review of the situation involving Isratex found that it seemed 
to be a normal business practice for them to attempt to circumvent 
the system and to supply inferior, defective and less costly types 
of material. They had reason to believe and this is based on wit- 
ness testimony as well — that this included chemical warfare suits. 
For that reason beginning in January 1995, we notified DLA that 
we suspected that, in fact, there were problems with the suits and 
we suggested to them that a quality audit be done and some seg- 
regation of the 1989 and 1992 lots of warfare suits. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. The defects that we are talking about are the 
ones that you just went over, open seams, that kind of thing? 

Mr. Mancuso. Correct, although at that point I suspect we were 
not as confident as to precisely what the defects were. We were 
working on witness testimony. There hadn’t been the testing from 
the professional test lab. 

Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. You Called them significant defects at the 
time, although it is reported elsewhere that these were not critical 
defects. But you felt at that point that the entire lot should be 
withheld, right? 

Mr. Mancuso. We suggested that the first thing that should hap- 
pen is that they should do a quality check of these items and it 
may be appropriate to segregate items; in other words, put them 
aside. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. OK. Again, correct me if I am wrong, but the 
DLA concluded the suits were servable anyway; is that correct? 

Mr. Mancuso. DLA eventually concluded that, although they 
found defects, they did not feel that those defects rose to the level 
that would justify segregation of all of the suits. Yes. 

Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. And at that time did you disagree that the 
suits were servable? 

Mr. Mancuso. We disagreed and we continued to investigate. 
And then eventually we obtained other independent testing that 
showed far more critical defects. 

Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. In 1999 you requested that the suits be tested 
again; right? Why did you make that second request? 

Mr. Mancuso. It was primarily in support of the criminal inves- 
tigation and evidence that would be needed to ensure the success- 
ful prosecution. 

Mr. Shays. Put the mic in front of you a little bit more. It is kind 
of on the angle there. Thank you. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. And during this check, the inspectors found 
critical flaws in the suits; correct? 

Mr. Mancuso. Yes, many, both through testing and even 
through visual inspection. They found things such as open seams. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. So why would the inspections in 1996 and 
1999 have different outcomes? They were probably different inspec- 
tors, but was there a different standard? 

Mr. Mancuso. I would defer to Ms. Levy on that as to whether 
or not there was a different standard. 

Ms. Levy. There were no critical defects found on the first in- 
spection. On the second inspection when Natick did the inspection 
they found seven critical defects. Natick used the appropriate ver- 
sion of the specs to test the items. When the items were first tested 
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by DSCP, they used an earlier version of the specs to test the prod- 
uct. Natick used the version that was appropriate to the 1992 con- 
tract to conduct the tests. They found seven critical defects. But 
DSCP did agree that at least one of the critical defects found by 
Natick was indeed a critical defect. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. If we are talking about open seams, you used 
the word you could visually observe them. It is hard for me to un- 
derstand why — and that sounds pretty critical to me, why that 
wouldn’t have been discovered in the earlier inspection. I mean, I 
understand what you are saying about the different and more ap- 
propriate standards. But they seem pretty blatant, even if what 
was finally found 

Mr. MancUSO. I don’t think there is any way to positively ascer- 
tain why that difference occurred. One simple reason may be we 
weren’t looking at the precise same suits. I don’t believe that 
Natick, when they were looking in 1999, were looking at the pre- 
cise same suits that had been looked at by DLA. They were looking 
at a representative sampling drawn from different lots. But be- 
cause these are such critical items, a very limited number of de- 
fects would, in fact, have caused a rejection of the entire lot while 
they were still at the contractor. They would not have been accept- 
ed by the inspector. That’s what the contract would have required, 
that the entire lot be rejected because the representative 
sampling 

Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. Exactly, which is why I am trying to figure 
out why that did not happen. 

Mr. Mancuso. There is no way — I don’t think there is any con- 
crete way — to determine why the two testings came up with dif- 
ferent results. 

Ms. Levy. There is some explanation as to why they came up 
with different results with regard to the critical defects because 
some of the critical defects that were identified as critical during 
the second testing were classified as major under the specs that 
were used for the initial test. They were not considered critical de- 
fects. Then Natick updates their specs, now some of those items 
that were first classified as major are now considered critical. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Well, in the end though we did find that the 
activity on the part of the manufacturer was intentional and they 
have been, as we pointed out, they have now been prosecuted and 
convicted; right? 

Mr. Mancuso. That’s correct. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Let me ask about the 1989 suits. So there was 
not, then, a DLA freeze put on any suits? Or were they — was there 
a DLA freeze put on 1992 suits? 

Mr. Mancuso. The 1992 suits I believe were segregated in 1995. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Do we mean the same thing when I say freeze 
and you say segregated? 

Mr. Mancuso. We are talking about segregated, moved, taken 
out of active inventory — identified not for normal distribution. For 
the 1992 suits. The 1989 suits were never segregated until about 
a month ago. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Right. That’s what I want to get at. So when 
the United States was entering Bosnia, for instance, the 1989 suits 
were in circulation? 
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Mr. Mancuso. That’s correct. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. And when the suits were tested in 1996, were 
tests conducted on all the suits or just the 1992? 

Mr. Mancuso. Just the 1992 suits. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. OK. And the 1999 inspection, that focused on 
the 1992 suits only too? 

Mr. Mancuso. No, that focused on, I believe, both sets of suits. 

Ms. Levy. No. May 2000. 

Mr. Mancuso. It’s the most recent ones, the final testing in the 
last few months included the 1989 suits and also resulted in the 
full segregation of the 1989 suits. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Wasn’t there a 1999? There were three oppor- 
tunities for the DLA to focus also on the 1989 suits and it did not. 
Isn’t that true? 

Ms. Levy. Natick conducted a test of the 1992 suits in September 
1999 and that is when they identified the critical defects. 

Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. And not the 1989 suits. 

Ms. Levy. That’s correct. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. So now we are up to 1989 and the 1989 suits 
three times in a row were not inspected. 

Ms. Levy. That’s correct. 

Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. And they were made by the same manufac- 
turer with the same now conviction and suspicion — well, anyway; 
right? 

Ms. Levy. Indeed it was a continuous production, yes. 

Mr. Mancuso. It would be useful, I think, to mention that when 
we talk in the Department of Defense about a 1989 contract, con- 
ceivably they could be manufacturing today under a 1989 contract. 
Sometimes they overlap with other contracts. So throughout a pe- 
riod of time they were producing under the 1989 contracts, then 
producing extensively under the 1992 contract. So it goes on. The 
reason 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. OK. Let me, let me go on. What I’m trying to 
understand is it would have made just as much sense to segregate, 
it seems to me, the 1989 suits too under the same rationale, just 
to be safe, from a questionable manufacturer. 

Mr. Mancuso. That was certainly our position. 

Ms. Levy. Could I just correct something? You said there were 
three tests where the 1989s could have been tested. There were 
two tests and on the third test the 1989 suits were tested. May 
2000. 

Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. That was 2000? 

Ms. Levy. Yes. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. OK. OK. That was in May. So it turns out 
though that the 1989 suits were just as flawed as the 1992 suits; 
is that right? 

Ms. Levy. There were defects identified, two of which were criti- 
cal when they were tested in May 2000. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. And yet there were three our four times as 
many suits produced and in circulation. So I’m having trouble fig- 
uring out why the 1989 suits were excluded from consideration or 
scrutiny when they had the same manufacturer, same quality prob- 
lems, when there were many more of them. When you requested 
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the inspections in 1995, did you explicitly request that inspections 
be done of the 1989 suits as well? 

Mr. Mancuso. Yes, we did, and that resulted in a series of dis- 
cussions and negotiations with DLA as to having this accom- 
plished. 

DLA cited a figure that I believe was about a quarter of a million 
dollars that it would cost them to do the appropriate sampling and 
testing for what we were looking for under both of those contracts 
and noted that they frankly could not afford to do that. And we ac- 
tually negotiated for one contract and it cost them about $70,000 
to conduct the testing. 

Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. But beyond that, and I’m curious how you felt 
about it when General Glisson had a press conference, a DLA offi- 
cial, said quote: The 1989 lot has never been questioned. They 
never had a single quality control problem identified on the 1989 
lot. That was not correct; right? 

Mr. Mancuso. That was not correct. 

Mr. Shays. Let me thank the gentlewoman for her questions and 
go to Mrs. Biggert. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mancuso, in your testimony you talk about — I’m switching 
now to the protective masks — that out of the 19,218 masks that 
were tested there were found to be 10,322 that had critical defects. 
And in your statement, you talk about the Deputy Assistant for 
Chemical Biological Defense, Dr. Anna Johnson-Winegar, informed 
the IG that it was not her job to construct readiness oversight. Do 
you see a problem with that and who is in charge for oversight of 
these? 

Mr. Mancuso. We had hoped that her office would take the ini- 
tiative and attempt to take control of the situation, recognizing this 
is not an easy thing to do in the Department of Defense with the 
various military services. But we have seen success in other areas. 
We had hoped in this area that that office would have again taken 
the initiative to get that done. She apparently felt that this was not 
something that needed to be done by her office. 

Mrs. Biggert. Well, you talked, I note, at the last hearing this 
subcommittee had on chemical and biological defense, again nobody 
wanted to be in charge. And today you mentioned about centralized 
testing. We still don’t even have centralized testing between the 
services, do we? 

Mr. Mancuso. No, we do not. And, in fact, just to be fair, the 
area that we are primarily concerned about is standardized mainte- 
nance testing. Her office is certainly involved in trying to get some 
consensus with the services on criteria and things like that. They 
are certainly involved. But they fell short of what we would have 
liked to have seen coming out of the Office of Secretary of Defense, 
which would be a strong leadership and control in ensuring that 
there was uniform testing across the board with the services. 

Mrs. Biggert. Well, if — has this been a recommendation that 
you have made to the Department of Defense to have centralized 
testing and to have somebody in charge? 

Mr. Mancuso. We’ve supported that concept — we were involved 
in the joint study and we supported that recommendation and it 
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is out there and our representative was one of the teams that for- 
mulated it. 

Mrs. Biggert. Have any of the service branches been responsive 
and been willing to have somebody that will have oversight in 
that? 

Mr. Mancuso. Mr. Lieberman has been directly involved in that. 
I will let him answer. 

Mr. Lieberman. We made the recommendation for a centralized 
test program in our 1994 reports. The Department nonconcurred 
and we have been negotiating ever since. 

Centralization is not as important as standardization. What 
we’ve been after now for 6 years is to make sure that adequate 
testing is going on. Whether it is done all in one place by one orga- 
nization or not is really not the key factor. That is one way to make 
it happen. Otherwise, you’re fighting four different sets of priorities 
in four different military services. So that’s why we initially went 
to the idea of a centralized program. 

It is conceivable that four different test programs can fulfill the 
same objective, as long as there is coordination and oversight of 
what is going on and someone is able to identify any of the services 
that is not really stepping up to the challenge. So if it’s going to 
be a decentralized testing operation, we would say that strong over- 
sight is absolutely necessary to make that work. 

Mrs. Biggert. Well, if there is four different services that are 
doing this testing, and maybe they find very similar problems, and 
yet there is no one that says, oh, maybe there is really something 
inherently wrong with those masks because it is not brought back 
together for a centralized report. 

Mr. Lieberman. Yes, we do see a lack in terms of a way, as you 
say, of bringing these things back together. The Army is the execu- 
tive agent in the Department for individual protective equipment. 
And that’s fine because the Army has a lot of technical expertise 
in chemical matters. 

But there is sort of a conflict of interest if you are talking about 
one of the services in essence oversighting itself here. And we real- 
ly think there is a crying need for strong leadership from both OSD 
and the Joint Staff in this area. 

Mrs. Biggert. So you could only recommend that and then it’s 
up to the Department of Defense to make that decision? 

Mr. Lieberman. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Biggert. Do you think that the Department of Defense is 
unresponsive to this — to the request? Or to the recommendation? 

Mr. Lieberman. I think the response from the Department can- 
didly has been disappointing. We made those recommendations in 
1994 and it’s only within the last year that the services have start- 
ed the types of mask surveillance testing programs that we have 
been recommending since 1994. 

Mrs. Biggert. In looking at these protective masks and the criti- 
cal defects, were most of these defects because of poor maintenance 
by the servicemen and women or were there inherent defects when 
they were purchased or delivered? 

Mr. Lieberman. There were some production problems, but by 
and large, the bulk of the problem here is a maintenance problem. 
The designs of the masks today are good. It is good equipment, but 
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it is not soldier-proof by any means. And apparently the masks 
really suffer once they’re in the hands of the users. The mainte- 
nance routine is either too difficult or not well enough understood 
by the troops and you have got to have proper maintenance for this 
equipment to work. 

Mrs. Biggert. If they don’t receive the training or if it’s not — 
they don’t care for them properly, is that again because there is no 
standardized training or standardized maintenance that is given to 
the four services to train their personnel on how to maintain those 
masks? 

Mr. Lieberman. It is a leadership problem reaching all the way 
down to the smallest-sized units of the services. You are not going 
to have exact standardized training because there are some dif- 
ferences in the models of mask that the different services are 
using. And there are real environmental differences between ship- 
board use of masks by the Navy and masks that an infantry unit 
has out in the field some place, for example. 

But this is essentially a leadership problem. It is a command 
problem. It’s no different from the soldier’s weapon not being able 
to fire because it’s not properly maintained. So we have to find a 
way to get every single user of a mask, which is down to the 
lowliest PFC in Army terms, to maintain these masks properly. 

The only way to know whether that is happening or not is to 
bring in technical experts with equipment to test the masks to find 
out whether they are still serviceable or not. 

Mrs. Biggert. Is that what you talked about your carry-on or 
testing equipment, or I forget what you called it, but something 
that is mobile? 

Mr. Lieberman. Yes. Nowadays the good news is that there is 
better test equipment on the market. Much better test equipment. 
There’s a new device that basically takes a semi-trailer’s worth of 
equipment and puts it in a suitcase and you don’t lose any capabil- 
ity. So obviously this should make it much easier logistically to 
take the equipment to where the users are and do onsite testing. 

Mrs. Biggert. And with leadership that would be accomplished. 
Just one quick thing, could you just define what “critical defects” 
are? 

Mr. Lieberman. Critical defects are defects that have potential 
life-threatening consequences. 

Mrs. Biggert. And an example would be? 

Mr. Lieberman. An open seam that allows leakage through the 
seam. 

Mrs. Biggert. Or broken eyeglass or whatever? 

Mr. Lieberman. Yes. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shays. I thank the gentlewoman. And the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Sanford. South Carolina. Come on, be nice. 

Mr. Shays. Is that a critical mistake? 

Mr. Sanford. It’s huge. Huge. 

Mr. Shays. Huge. I love your basketball teams. 

Mr. Sanford. Exactly. I’ve just got one quick question, and that 
is when I look at inventory accuracy, as I read through the pages 
of your testimony, I mean it just struck me as an incredibly odd 
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story. And that is you begin with the defense depot in Columbus, 
OH, supposedly there are around 2 million suits. The audit finds — 
I guess this is the 1997 audit finds that there are major discrep- 
ancies, was your wording. 

They adjust for $46 million worth of basically lost equipment, 
and they find that basically there are a half million fewer protec- 
tive suits than they thought were the case. Then it turns out in 728 
other locations, they basically find another almost 700,000 suits 
that they did not know were over there worth about $51 million. 
The audit says, quote, a series of poor inventory management prac- 
tices. It is believed that this can be cleared up by moving this stuff 
to the defense depot in Albany, GA. The stuff is moved down to 
Georgia, but in fact there is the opposite effect in terms of inven- 
tory problem and of the 225,000 protective suits that are supposed 
to be there, it turns out there are 31,000 suits not there. And at 
this point, people are not even worried about quality. It says qual- 
ity was never verified, but they begin a wall-to-wall inventory. It 
is completed January 2000 and it turns out 23,000 of the missing 
suits were found in like completely different storage areas. And, es- 
sentially, as I read this, the other 7,000 protective suits were basi- 
cally written off. 

Is that normal? 

Mr. Mancuso. I would add that was one type of suit, when you 
gave those last few numbers. We’re not certain about the other 19 
types of suits. We’re waiting for the inventory. 

Is that normal? We have seen this type of problem before involv- 
ing other types of commodities, to the extent where, as I mentioned 
earlier, it has a significant impact on the overall DOD financial 
statement. There is a huge amount of money involved and the 
records are simply not right and not reliable. 

It is a problem. And there are many ongoing initiatives in the 
Department to help correct that problem. Part of the issue is the 
tying in of inventory with financial records, trying to have some 
joint accountability there. 

Mr. Sanford. But it kind of strikes me as odd that you can get 
on the Internet now and call up a place called Amazon.com and you 
can order some book from some strange inventory that they’ve got 
in another State and somehow the book ends up in your house 2 
days later. And I am not saying that DOD should ever be tied to 
that level of technology, but in other words clearly structurally 
there is something wrong if you are looking at that kind of 
misplacement of assets owned by the taxpayer. 

If you were to look at structure, what is wrong with structure 
that allows something like that to happen? I mean, I think there 
was an allegation, well, that too many inventory type folks have 
been cut from the budget and therefore that was the root. Is that 
the root problem? Or, no, they’ve just got really faulty inventory 
practices and not at all concurrent with what you would see in 
business today? I mean, what is it? If you look at root causes for 
how something like that happens, what’s the root cause from your 
perspective? 

Mr. Lieberman. Sir, there are a number of causes. One is inac- 
curate data in computerized data bases. These records are all auto- 
mated. Since we are talking about each depot trying to manage 
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hundreds of thousands of different types of items, they are heavily 
dependent on the accuracy of computer records. Unfortunately, in 
the Department of Defense 

Mr. Sanford. If I go down that logic essentially I think that 
many of the people doing data entry at Amazon.com are paid less 
than people are paid in the military. And yet I mean last time I 
checked, when I had ordered one of those books I mean it doesn’t 
go to North Carolina. Shays would like to send me to North Caro- 
lina. But in other words, it comes to South Carolina. So I don’t un- 
derstand. 

Mr. Lieberman. Well, my point is the inventory management 
systems just are not good enough. They are full of bad data. This 
is one of the reasons why the GAO has designated DOD inventory 
management as a high-risk area, going back to the original list of 
Federal Government management high-risk areas. And there is 
really no prospect of it coming off that list any time soon because 
we need to field a whole generation of systems that are more capa- 
ble of cleaning out bad data. 

Once you get a data base that is full of inaccurate information, 
it is really hard to ever recover. It is particularly frustrating in the 
DLA situation because DLA is using a reasonably new, reasonably 
modern system, the distribution standard system for its basic in- 
ventory recordkeeping. So we are not talking about some ancient 
system that you could say is just plain outmoded. But still it is 
chronically inaccurate. The inventory counts that are done by the 
depots are not up to snuff either and this is one thing the auditors 
have observed as we assess their inventory methods. 

GAO issued a report last winter saying that DLA had the poorest 
inventory accuracy record of any of the components that store large 
quantities of supplies in the Department. It was down in the low 
80’s, which for logisticians is really terrible. So they know they 
have that problem. 

In the annual financial statement audits, as Mr. Mancuso men- 
tioned, one of the reasons why we have declared the DOD financial 
records unauditable every year now since the Chief Financial Offi- 
cers Act was passed is the inability to demonstrate that we have 
accurate inventory. 

So it is a real problem. A lot of effort is being made to correct 
it. But, unfortunately, there are a lot of stories like the chemical 
suits out there. 

Mr. Sanford. If you were to pick two things that would be most 
helpful in fixing that problem, what would they be? 

Mr. Lieberman. Better automated systems, and an objective look 
at the staffing requirements at these depots rather than just cut- 
ting the work force arbitrarily. 

Mr. Sanford. Say that again. I was interrupted. The second sen- 
tence again was what? 

Mr. Lieberman. An objective look at the staffing requirements at 
the depots rather than just reducing their rolls arbitrarily to meet 
work force reduction goals. 

Mr. Sanford. Mr. Chairman, I will ask one other question. Can 
I ask one other question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Shays. You have the floor. 
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Mr. Sanford. And this is not directly related but it is related to 
defense logistics, and that is the current, quote, surplus program. 
Give me your take on that just for a few minutes. In other words, 
the numbers I have seen suggest that out of the back-door of DOD 
goes somewhere between $350 million and $3.5 billion worth of 
stuff every year that is given to other Federal agencies. State or 
local government. 

Are there these kinds of inequities or inaccuracies possible in 
that program as well? Because I for one believe that that stuff 
ought to go on a market basis, sold at auction if you will on a mar- 
ket basis to those other agencies. State or local government, as op- 
posed to being given, which I think would prop DOD up to the tune 
of $3.5 billion that could be used in other functions of defense. 

Are the same kind of inefficiencies existing there that I see here? 

Mr. Mancuso. It is certainly related. And in fact the better your 
inventory system is, the less surplus should be pushed out the 
door. One of the things that we were concerned about but I don’t 
believe we found in the case of the chemical warfare suits, for in- 
stance, is did the fact that there were all of these suits that they 
did not even know they had, cause them to go out and buy even 
more suits that they did not need? And if that were the case, even- 
tually somebody is going to have to dispose of them. Because these 
have a shelf life, eventually they go out in surplus. It did not hap- 
pen in this case, but we see it in other cases. 

Poor inventory controls result in wasteful acquisitions and fre- 
quently result in an excess of items being pushed out into the sur- 
plus chain. 

As far as giving things away to charities or whatever, we have 
seen gross inequities in some of those cases. We have seen individ- 
uals conspire. In one case involving a local fire department in some 
small State, received 27 fire trucks in a few-year period. In another 
instance, somebody who held themselves out as a Native American 
received literally hundreds of thousands of blankets and then 
opened a blanket business. These things happen and there are 
issues — they are not necessarily the fault of the people in the sur- 
plus chain but there are inventory issues. Things can only have a 
useful life for so long. 

You also have the problem that the more you store, the more it 
costs you to store it. So things end up going out in surplus on that 
end as well. They are certainly tied together. 

Mr. Sanford. I thank the gentleman, and I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Shays. I thank the gentleman and thank Mr. Mica for his 
patience. You have the floor. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Who would be the most fa- 
miliar with this Isratex case? Mr. Mancuso, would you be familiar 
with the case? 

Mr. Mancuso. Yes. Yes, I would be. 

Mr. Mica. I noticed in the testimony here that the criminal in- 
vestigation was initiated in May 1993. It appears though, that ac- 
tion really wasn’t taken against them until just recently. Some of 
the — looks like October 1998 indictment was superseded in 1999 by 
a 23-count indictment. 

Mr. Mancuso. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Mica. What took so long in going after these folks? 
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Mr. Mancuso. The case was a fairly complex case. It moved from 
an investigation of a facility in Puerto Rico having to do with cover- 
alls and coats in the 1993 and 1994 timeframe to eventually 

Mr. Mica. Into fraud in another area, supplying other fraudulent 
goods 

Mr. Mancuso. And then moved this into the protective suits in 
1995. But that’s not a terribly long time for a complex fraud case. 
Typically, from the time that the case is initiated and to a convic- 
tion it would not at all be unusual 

Mr. Mica. This company looks like it had several operations, one 
in West Virginia, one in Puerto Rico, and also cited a headquarters 
or some offices in New York. 

Mr. Mancuso. Correct. 

Mr. Mica. Do they still do business with us? 

Mr. Mancuso. No, they are in bankruptcy and they have been 
suspended and debarred by the Defense Logistics Agency. 

Mr. Mica. And I guess we won’t recover anything. It seems al- 
most like a minuscule fine of $266,000 and $96,000, and we did $47 
million worth of business on those two contracts. 

Mr. Mancuso. I asked that same question. Congressman. In 
cases where the fraud is so dramatic one might expect heavier pen- 
alties. However, in this case virtually the entire corporate leader- 
ship structure, as well as the company, were penalized. I mean this 
guaranteed we put them out of business. Putting them out of busi- 
ness eliminates, as far as the Justice Department is concerned, 
much of a possibility of a successful civil suit. These criminal fines 
were actually quite significant. 

Mr. Mica. Are we able to go after them and recover money? Be- 
cause I would imagine some of these guys have some deep pockets 
probably as a result of pass-through money from these contracts. 

Mr. Mancuso. That’s a consideration for the Justice Department, 
and usually that would be occurring 

Mr. Mica. They don’t seem to be shy to go after legitimate busi- 
nesses. 

Has this been referred to them? 

Mr. Mancuso. Most certainly. 

Mr. Mica. And have they done anything? 

Mr. Mancuso. They have completed the criminal prosecution and 
they have made some preliminary decisions 

Mr. Mica. Versus civil recovery? 

Mr. Mancuso. They have made some preliminary decisions that 
they will not pursue civil recovery based on the lack of apparent 
wealth that’s available. 

Mr. Mica. We might look into that in my subcommittee. I over- 
see Department of Justice and we have some questions about some 
of the things that they’re doing. It seems astounding to me, too, 
that you can also have — I’m skipping now to masks — 19,218 masks 
that were tested and 10,322 had critical defects. And this is just 
in one batch? 

Mr. Mancuso. It is not a batch. That was a sampling, a very 
broad sampling across the services of masks. 

Mr. Mica. OK. So it was a sampling of the larger 

Mr. Mancuso. Right. 
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Mr. Mica. And I guess you have maybe three phases to your test- 
ing these masks or making certain that there’s quality involved. 
One would be sort of a prepurchase, and then I guess on delivery 
there must be some inspection and then shelf life. Would those be 
the three major checks? 

Mr. Mancuso. And the individual soldier and maintenance check 
in the field as well. 

Mr. Mica. And do you feel we have adequate — they have now in- 
stituted adequate procedures to make certain that we catch defects 
in all of these stages? 

Mr. Mancuso. No, no, I wouldn’t agree with that. We certainly 
feel that there’s need to be more standardized as far as how testing 
is completed and the criteria that’s used. We don’t have any reason 
to question 

Mr. Mica. Is this a problem of lack of funds to accomplish this, 
is this something the Congress hasn’t provided, military short on 
resources, or is this a problem of not having proper administrative 
procedures and controls in place? 

Mr. Mancuso. To my knowledge there is no monetary issue here. 
We are really talking about leadership within the services and a 
recognition as to the importance of this problem and a follow- 
through with the maintenance reviews. The Marine Corps has 
shown it can be done. 

Mr. Mica. There was a working group that put in recommenda- 
tions for a centralized mask surveillance testing program. It says 
the Deputy Assistant rejected the working group’s recommenda- 
tion. Who was that Deputy Assistant? 

Mr. Mancuso. I believe that’s Dr. Winegar. 

Mr. Mica. Is he still around? 

Mr. Mancuso. She. 

Mr. Mica. She. 

Mr. Mancuso. I believe she is with us here today and will be tes- 
tifying today. 

Mr. Mica. But then it goes on, I guess that was at some step in 
the process that she rejected that, and now I think they have re- 
canted; is that correct or no? Has she changed her opinion? 

Mr. Mancuso. No, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Mica. And you are still of the strong belief that the working 
group’s recommendations should be instituted? 

Mr. Mancuso. At least this area of the recommendation involv- 
ing strong oversight by OSD to ensure standardization. 

Mr. Mica. All right. I think that answers my questions, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Shays. I thank the gentleman. In your statement on page 9, 
Mr. Mancuso, you say the Defense Logistic Agency initially seg- 
regated the BDOs, that’s the battle dress outfits that had been de- 
livered under the 1992 contract preventing operational distribution. 
However, 3 months later, they concluded that the BDOs were serv- 
iceable and returned them to regular stock, leading to the audit 
finding that I discussed previously. Do you know why they felt 
comfortable? I mean, basically, the reason is they felt they were 
serviceable? Do you know under what basis they felt they were 
serviceable? 
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Mr. Mancuso. They conducted their own review. I am not 
sure 

Mr. Shays. DLA did their own review? 

Mr. Mancuso. The DLA inspection staff conducted their own re- 
view at that time. I am not sure what criteria they used, hut they 
made that decision unilaterally. 

Mr. Shays. On page 16 as it relates to — Mr. Lieherman, we go 
back a ways I think, correct? 

Mr. Lieberman. Yes, we do, sir. 

Mr. Shays. This is a report, quick reaction report, reliability of 
the M 17 series and M 40 chemical protective masks. It’s report 
94-154, June 30th, 1994. It’s secret, but there’s a redacted version 
in the gulf war register under gulf link, and so what’s in the re- 
dacted is everything that is not considered a secret. And there’s 
also the November 2nd, 1994 report. Defense hotline allegations re- 
garding fielding of chemical protective masks. This is also secret, 
except that there’s a redacted version under gulf link. 

Now, these two reports were brought to me sometime, I guess, 
in 1995 by staff of this committee, which I was a member but not 
chairman, in the minority, I believe — actually, it was before 1995. 
I was actually in the minority. And I found what I read in these 
so alarming that I went to Mr. Regal on the Senate side, who I 
know had been involved because I didn’t know who I should speak 
to about information that became secret about the condition of our 
masks, and I am asking you this question: Is there, in your judg- 
ment, is there a logical reason why 6 years later, these should be 
secret and why the information in its entirety shouldn’t be made 
public? Can you think of any reason why it shouldn’t be? 

Mr. Lieberman. I would have to go through the report line by 
line and discuss with whoever thought it was classified what their 
rationale was. I believe at the time the main thrust of the think- 
ing — and as you know, it was the Department of the Army that did 
the classification, not my office — but I believe the main concern re- 
lated to details of readiness deficiencies. 

Mr. Shays. This is about the Department of the Army’s perform- 
ance as it related to the masks, correct? 

Mr. Lieberman. Largely, yes. Although, the other services were 
involved, also. 

Mr. Shays. They took the greatest exception to your report, cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Lieberman. Yes. But we don’t have classification authority. 
Our authority is derivative. 

Mr. Shays. I’ll take your answer this way. You would have to go 
through it to see if there would be — continue to be a need for this 
to be secret. 

But Mr. Mancuso, I’m going to read your statement on 16. So we 
have a dispute with the Army, the Army didn’t agree with these 
reports. That’s correct, isn’t it, Mr. Lieberman? 

Mr. Lieberman. Yes. 

Mr. Shays. And the bottom line is there was some logic that if 
this report was not accurate, why do we want information out for 
public consumption that would lead people to come to a conclusion 
that might not be an accurate one. I could see the logic then. So 
we ended up with disputes with the Army as to whether they were 
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going to conform to this report or whether they agreed to it, and 
they took strong exception to the report. That’s not a secret, that’s 
a fact. 

Now, in your report, in your statement, that is an attempt to re- 
solve the question of whether these reports and your investigation 
were done properly and that the findings therefore are valid, and 
you say, Mr. Mancuso, in your statement, to resolve the outstand- 
ing issues, in June 1995, the Department agreed to initial pilot re- 
tail chemical mask surveillance studies. A joint service mask tech- 
nical working group was established to conduct the study under the 
auspices of the joint service materiel group. The IG, DOD worked 
closely with the working group to formulate the sampling plans for 
the study and we also had a representative on the working group. 
In other words, DOD has come together, the service branches are 
coming together, you’re cooperating and you’re saying OK, let’s 
redo this, correct? 

Mr. Mancuso. That’s correct. 

Mr. Shays. The results of the study were presented in a final 
mask surveillance pilot program report of November 15, 1999. Now 
let me just tell you, I had a big problem that it took so long, but 
now you can continue to say, in brief results of the study released 
in November 1999 validated the concerns that we had reported in 
1994. 

Now this is for public record. This is your statement. I am not 
disclosing anything that’s not — that I’m not allowed to you, and let 
me say to you, I would never disclose secret information, and I 
have felt it’s my moral obligation to always honor that, even if I 
disagree with the classification as you do. 

Now you said, in brief results of the study released in November 
1999 validated the concerns that we had reported in 1994. Of the 
19,218 masks that were tested, 10,322 had critical defects; is that 
accurate? 

Mr. Mancuso. That is accurate. 

Mr. Shays. Now, the Joint Service Integration Group, final re- 
port, mask surveillance, process action team, November 5th, 1999. 
If I go through this report, “minor” is defined as a defect that does 
not hinder the use of the item as it was originally intended. 
“Major,” a defect that severely restricts operational or serviceability 
of the mask, but is unlikely to compromise protection of the mask, 
i.e., cause a leak. And then critical, a defect that has the potential 
to result in mask leakage and may impact on the protection of the 
wearer. So that’s the definition. You didn’t invent this definition. 
This is in the report. 

Mr. Mancuso. Correct. 

Mr. Shays. So if I turn over to page 3, and this is not a classified 
document, is it? 

Mr. Mancuso. No, it is not. 

Mr. Shays. Of the 19,218 tested, a total of 4,898 passed without 
a minor, major or critical notation. Minor, 2,549; major, 1,449; criti- 
cal, 10,322. Do you believe that the Joint Service Integration Group 
final report mask surveillance, process action team, of November 
15th, 1999, validated the findings that are still secret in this re- 
port? 

Mr. Mancuso. Yes, I do. 
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Mr. Shays. Ms. Schakowsky. 

Ms. Schakowsky. I just wanted to quickly finish up a line of 
questioning. You had said that the DLA felt that inspecting the 
1989 lot would have cost $250,000, and for that reason they de- 
cided not to do it, and then I quoted from General Glisson, who ac- 
tually went further and said that they never had a single quality 
control problem identified on the 1989 lot. So was it a financial de- 
cision or was it, in fact, that they were somehow convinced that 
there was no problem? 

Mr. Mancuso. I would argue it was primarily a financial deci- 
sion. 

Ms. Schakowsky. Well, if it were a financial decision originally, 
why weren’t inspections ordered immediately once company offi- 
cials were charged with fraud? 

Mr. Mancuso. They were charged on the, among other things, 
they were charged with fraud involving the 1992 contract. I don’t 
believe there were any specific counts in the indictment relating to 
the 1989 contract. That would be the rationale. 

Ms. Schakowsky. Do we know whether the 1989 suits were used 
in the gulf war? 

Mr. Mancuso. My office, and we’ve had discussion as recently as 
this morning about it, we are unaware as to the precise distribu- 
tion, if any, of the warfare suits. We would rely on DLA to tell us 
the answer to that question. We’ve been told that there was no 
such distribution, although certainly we are as aware as anyone 
else as some of the news articles in citing of units who purport to 
have received those items. The answer is no, I am not aware of 
items that actually went out, but we’re in 

Ms. Schakowsky. Do you have confidence in their assurances 
that they were not used? Do you have confidence? 

Mr. Mancuso. I have confidence that as of a month ago when 
they told me they were segregated, that they will not be distrib- 
uted. I have no reason to have confidence in the statement that 
they were or were not issued out of inventory before they were seg- 
regated last month. 

Ms. Schakowsky. Last month. We are talking about the gulf 
war. So it’s possible that service members going back to the gulf 
war, and since then, may have been using defective suits the whole 
time they were there, and that those suits could have been useless 
against a chemical or biological attack. 

Mr. Mancuso. If items are not segregated, well, that possibility 
would exist. 

Ms. Schakowsky. What would the cost have been — what was the 
value of the 1989 lot, the 1989 suits, do you know, if they would 
have had to recall all 600,000. 

Mr. Mancuso. About $38 million of the total approximately $50 
million. 

Ms. Schakowsky. And was that a factor as well, do you think? 

Mr. Mancuso. I’d be guessing. From what I understand, what’s 
important to DLA is how much do they have on hand. Will they 
be able to meet the services’ needs? What’s the cost for segrega- 
tion? What’s the cost for testing? All of those are considerations for 
them when they make a decision as to what, if anything, they need 
to do. 
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Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. But what we do know is maybe $38 million 
worth of suits maybe were being used by our service personnel and 
putting them at risk. 

Mr. Mancuso. I defer to DLA on that. I suspect some may well 
have gotten out, but I have no reason to believe there was any 
great volume of them. I just don’t know. 

Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. Thank you. 

Mr. Shays. I just have one other line. I just want to followup on 
what I previously asked. The bottom line is both these reports have 
been validated in a very significant way by the process action team. 
This wasn’t the IG redoing its investigation. It was a team effort 
in which you basically had to come to some agreement about the 
testing criteria and the process in which you would test the masks; 
is that correct, Mr. Lieberman? 

Mr. Lieberman. Yes, sir. This was the Department’s tests. We 
were just participants. 

Mr. Shays. You were kind of just honest brokers in a sense to 
make sure it was being handled properly, but they did the tests of 
their equipment. 

Mr. Lieberman. Correct. We helped them put together a sam- 
pling plan, for example. 

Mr. Shays. And if, in fact, they had determined there were very 
few critical masks, you would have been there to say the tests have 
shown that somehow we had — an earlier study was not validated. 

Mr. Lieberman. That’s correct. 

Mr. Shays. Now, after I said of the 19,218 masks — after you said 
of the 19,218 masks that were tested, 10,322 were critical defects, 
and we defined critical defects as being a defect that has the poten- 
tial result in a mask leakage and may impact on protection of the 
wearer, examples, outlet valve, dirty slash leaks, external drain 
tube quickly disconnects, leaks, side voicemitter gasket missing, 
etc. After you made this statement of the 19,218 masks that were 
tested, 10,322 had critical defects, then you said, however, the Dep- 
uty Assistant for Chemical Biological Defense informed us in 
March 2000 that — you know what, let me even, before I go into 
what she said, let me just come back and say that Larry R. Ellis, 
Lieutenant General, G.S. Deputy Chief of Staff of Operations and 
Planning in the Army, said in response to the PAT, and the process 
action team, final reports that the data presented in the PAT final 
report regarding the quality of defects found by the U.S. Marine 
Corps, NBC equipment surveillance unit should be interpreted 
with care. The purpose of the 2-year surveillance effort was to see 
if masks over time were developing systematic problems. The mask 
surveillance project found that there is no indication of extensive 
degradation over time or through field usage other than through 
wear and tear, which is exacerbated by a lack of field/fleet mainte- 
nance. 

That statement, however, is the same as — however, the Deputy 
Assistant for Chemical Biological Defense informed us in March 
2000 that, “there is no indication of extensive mask degradation 
over time or through field usage other than through wear and tear, 
which is exacerbated by a lack of field/fleet maintenance.” 

Is it possible that you misquoted the Deputy Assistant for Chem- 
ical and Biological Defense and you meant Mr. Ellis? 
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Mr. Lieberman. No, sir. They both used the same language. In 
fact, I believe the General was quoting the Deputy Assistant. The 
Deputy Assistant’s words are taken from a March 27th, 2000 memo 
that she sent me. 

Mr. Shays. I just have to find out which happened first. It’s not 
all that important, trust me. 

Mr. Lieberman. They were within a few weeks of each other. 

Mr. Shays. The bottom line is they both were saying the same 
thing? 

Mr. Lieberman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shays. What does it mean? 

Mr. Lieberman. The point that 

Mr. Shays. It means that they still insist that 

Mr. Lieberman. That the test results showed no deterioration — 
well, there is a glimmer of good news in the test results. That is, 
the masks are not deteriorating over time because of such things 
as materiel degradation. The bad news, though, and I think the 
compelling result of the test, is that the masks leak. They’re not 
sufficiently serviceable. 

Mr. Shays. But 50 percent of the masks you tested had a critical 
failure; is that correct? 

Mr. Lieberman. Yes. 

Mr. Shays. Is the Army still resisting, are they still maintaining 
that these reports aren’t valid? Are they still maintaining that the 
masks do the job that are required? 

Mr. Lieberman. Sir, you will have to ask the Army. The latest 
communication from them is a description of what they are doing 
to generate a viable training and masks surveillance effort. We 
found that very welcome. It is basically a reversal of their position 
after 6 years. 

Mr. Shays. So the bottom line is 6 years after the fact, they’re 
now doing what you would have liked to see them do in 1994, 1995 
when your first report came out. 

Mr. Lieberman. Yes, that’s a very fair characterization. In fact, 
in our very first 1994 report, we talked about the need for better 
maintenance, and the Army specifically said they would take meas- 
ures to improve mask maintenance. That was in mid 1994. The 
tests, the DOD tests that we’ve just finished talking about, tested 
masks during fiscal years 1997 and 1998. The failure rates experi- 
enced or detected in 1998 show that after 4 years of whatever the 
better maintenance program was, it was still not working. That’s 
the bad news that came out of that report. Very startling. 

The good news is, as I said, the Army is obviously making a con- 
certed effort right now to improve training, maintenance and test- 
ing. We are still unsure of how deep the commitment is. There’s 
language in the Army response that says all this will be done if 
funds are available, and I don’t know how big a loophole that is. 

Mr. Shays. Make that last comment again, please. 

Mr. Lieberman. The Army response to us said they will execute 
an annual surveillance testing program as originally recommended 
and as now promised, if funds are available, and I don’t know 
whether funds are available or not. 

Mr. Shays. So the bottom line for this is basically half of the 
masks had critical defects that could result in their not being oper- 
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ational, and that half of the potential soldiers who use them would 
find potentially that the equipment they’re wearing would he use- 
less, that’s the bottom line, and the sense I get from you is that 
this is still not a high priority for the Army. That’s the sense I get. 

Mr. Lieberman. Well, I can’t put myself in the heads of the 
Army and tell you 

Mr. Shays. I know you can’t, but I can react to a statement that 
says if they get the money, they will do the job. If I ever suggested 
to any military personnel that they send our troops in harm’s way 
with defective equipment, I don’t think they would do that. 

Mr. Lieberman. We agree. 

Mr. Shays. Is there any question that you would have liked any 
of us to ask? Is there any answer that you would have liked to 
have made to a question that you wish we had asked? 

Mr. Mancuso. Not from me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shays. I don’t want you to come to me later and say if only 
you had asked this question. So if I didn’t ask it you need to ask 
yourself. Is there anything you think needs to be part of the record, 
for the good of our country, that’s not already part of the record? 

Mr. Mancuso. No. 

Ms. Lew. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shays. And I just want to thank the staff that worked on 
this original report because in my office, I felt that the DOD per- 
sonnel were extraordinarily condescending to your staff, and I felt 
they were condescending to me as well. I felt that they acted like 
they knew and you didn’t, and you were willing to have all of this 
be retested, and the reports are very valid. And you have said, in 
a sense, that it reaffirms in some way your earlier report and I 
agree with you. Thank you very much. 

I’d like to call our next panel and ask them to remain standing 
so I can swear them in. Brigadier General Daniel Mongeon, Com- 
mander, Defense Supply Center, Philadelphia; accompanied by Mr. 
George Allen, Deputy Commander, Defense Supply Center, Phila- 
delphia. We also will hear testimony from Mr. Robert Kinney, Indi- 
vidual Protection Director at Natick Soldier Center, U.S. Army sol- 
dier and Biological Chemical Command. 

And is there anyone else that you believe you may turn to, I 
would like to ask them to stand so we can swear them in as well. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. Let me thank all of you. I have strong 
feelings about this aspect of what the military is doing but I know 
all of you to be very devoted Americans and very competent indi- 
viduals, and we’ll see what we learn from your statements and our 
questions, but we do appreciate your service to our country and I 
mean that sincerely. 

General Mongeon. 
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STATEMENTS OF BRIGADIER GENERAL DANIEL G. MONGEON, 
COMMANDER, DEFENSE SUPPLY CENTER PHILADELPHIA, 
ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE ALLEN, DEPUTY COMMANDER, 
DEFENSE SUPPLY CENTER PHILADELPHIA; AND ROBERT 
KINNEY, DIRECTOR, INDIVIDUAL PROTECTION DIREC- 
TORATE, NATICK SOLDIER CENTER, U.S. ARMY SOLDIER 
AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMICAL COMMAND 

General Mongeon. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and distin- 
guished members. I’m Brigadier General Dan Mongeon, Com- 
mander of the Defense Supply Center Philadelphia, and I am ac- 
companied by my Deputy, Mr. George Allen. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this subcommittee and address questions 
concerning individual protective equipment. I am here representing 
the Defense Logistics Agency, because of the role the Defense Sup- 
ply Center Philadelphia plays in managing individual protective 
equipment for the agency and the Department of Defense. 

In carrying out our mission, we work closely with the Defense 
Distribution Center which receives, ships and stores individual pro- 
tective equipment as well as many other products on our behalf. In 
its invitation to testify, the subcommittee requested that we ad- 
dress four specific questions. The first question was whether the 
Defense Logistics Agency is complying with the recommendations 
made by the DOD Inspector General in two specific audit reports. 
The Inspector General issued two audit reports, one in 1997 and 
one this year, which found discrepancies in the inventory records 
for battle dress overgarments and recommended that these discrep- 
ancies be corrected. 

In the second report, the Inspector General also found that chem- 
ical protective suits manufactured under two Isratex contracts con- 
tained major defects and recommended that the Defense Logistics 
Agency complete efforts to identify potentially defective suits and 
remove them from inventory and alert other DOD activities. The 
recommended inventory was completed in January 2000, and all 
chemical suits that were known to be potentially defective were 
physically segregated. The Defense Supply Center Philadelphia 
alerted its customers of potentially defective suits in December 
1999, and again in February 2000, advising the suits should be 
used only for training purposes. In addition, worldwide clothing 
alerts were issued in March of this year and May of this year. 

With regard to the suits produced by Isratex, it is evident that 
with the requisite motivation, our quality control system can be 
subverted. A criminal investigation into Isratex’s business oper- 
ations revealed that the company did, in fact, engage in illegal ac- 
tivities to get around the quality assurance protections and we 
know that these suits did not meet contractual requirements. 

Clearly, this experience demonstrates that there is room for im- 
provement. We have taken steps to effect that improvement. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the actions that we 
have taken fully address the issues raised in these two reports and 
demonstrate our commitment to ensuring that the service member 
is provided with the equipment that affords the intended level of 
protection. 

The second question asked us to specify what types of individual 
protective equipment are in DLA’s inventory and where they are lo- 
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cated. We manage a wide range of individual protective equipment 
items. Chief among those are battle dress overgarments, black 
vinyl overshoes, chemical protective gloves and the joint service 
lightweight integrated suit technology chemical protective suit, 
which is the replacement for the battle dress overgarment. These 
items are stored principally at the Defense depots in Albany, Me- 
chanicsburg, and San Joaquin. 

The third question asked what quality control procedures are in 
place for acceptance of individual protective equipment from ven- 
dors. On our behalf, the Defense Contract Management Agency 
sends its quality assurance representatives into our manufacturing 
plants to evaluate the contractor’s quality systems; identify and 
evaluate all key high risk processes; perform production audits on 
the outputs of high and moderate risk processes; perform data 
analyses; verify all key contractor processes, and finally, authorize 
shipment of the completed items. 

In addition, these critical items are subject to specialized testing 
involving subjecting them either to actual chemical agents or 
simulants designed to test their protective capabilities. In addition, 
based on our experience with the Isratex suits, we have issued a 
letter of instruction to quality assurance representatives in the 
plants requiring visual and dimensional inspections of each lot 
prior to shipment while calling out specific defects that must be 
emphasized during that inspection. 

The fourth question asked us how DLA tracks shelf life of indi- 
vidual protective equipment. Shelf life surveillance is the respon- 
sibility of the military service which is the proponent for each item. 
I would like to defer to Mr. Kinney on specific questions you may 
have with regard to shelf life surveillance on battle dress overgar- 
ments. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the Defense 
Logistics Agency takes very seriously its responsibility to provide 
military services with individual protective equipment that affords 
them the best available protection. In our efforts to do so, we work 
closely with the services and the Defense Contract Management 
Agency to ensure that we take delivery of only product that meets 
the need fully and that the level of protection provided by the 
equipment retained in inventory is carefully monitored over time. 
Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you very much. General. 

[The prepared statement of General Mongeon follows:] 
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Good morning, Mr. Chairman and distinguished members. I am Brigadier General 
Dan Mongeon, Commander of the Defense Supply Center Philadelphia. I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before this subcommittee to address questions concerning 
individual protective equipment used against a chemical/biological attack. Let me begin 
with some brief background information on the Defense Supply Center Philadelphia. 

BACKGROUND 

The Defense Supply Center Philadelphia is one of the Defense Logistics Agency’s 
four supply management centers. Our mission is to ensure the combat readiness and 
sustainment of America’s Fighting Forces by providing world class logistical support in 
peace and war. We also support other Federal agencies and some foreign governments. 
We are the providers of pharmaceuticals and medical supplies, food, general and 
industrial items, and clothing and textile products. Our mission encompasses support to 
the full spectrum of military operations, ranging from support of non-war activities such 
as disaster relief and humanitarian aid, to provision of logistics support to m^or regional 
war. Most critically, we must be able to maintain capabilities which can seamlessly 
transition from every-day support requirements to the escalating support dimensions of 
crisis events. We have 33 branch offices throughout the United States, Europe, and the 
Pacific. On an annual basis we buy and sell over $5 billion in products representing the 
commodity groups I mentioned earlier. 

SUBCOMMITTEE QUESTIONS 

In its invitation to testify, the Subcommittee requested that we address four specific 
questions which were: 1) whether the Defense Logistics Agency is complying with 
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recommendations made by the DoD Inspector General in two specified audit reports, 2) 
what types of indreiduai protective equipment are in DLA’s inventory and where they are 
located, 3) what quality control procedures are in place for acceptance of individual 
protective equipment from vendors, and 4) how DLA tracks the shelf life of individual 
protective equipment I will answer these questions in the order they were presented. 
AUDIT REPORTS 

Department of Defense, Office of the Inspector General Audit Report, Inventory 
Accuracy at the Defense Depot Columbus, Ohio, Report No. 97-102, dated February 28, 
1997, found that the Defense Depot Columbus, Ohio, found discrepancies in the 
inventory records for chemical protective suits (specifically, battle dress overgarments). 
The Inspector General recommended that the Commander, Defense Depot, Columbus, 
Ohio improve inventory procedures in certain specific ways, and the Agency concurred 
in those recommendations. Subsequent to the completion of the audit and as the result of 
the Base Realignment and Closure process, all inventories of battle dress overgarments in 
the possession of the Defense Logistics Agency were transferred to Defense Depot, 
Albany, Georgia. 

Department of Defense, Office of the Inspector General Audit Report, Assuring 
Condition and Inventory Accountability of Chemical Protective Suits, Report Number 
D-2000-086, dated February 25, 2000, found that inventory problems, identified in Report 
Number 97-102 had not been corrected as we had previously thouglit. It also found that 
the Defense Criminal Investigative Service had found that chemical protective suits 
manufactured under Isratex, Incorporated contracts DLA100-89-C-0429 and DLA 100- 
92-C-0427 contained major defects which would cause “degradation in the wearer’s 
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performance and the potential loss of life while working in a chemical-biological 
contaminated environment” and these potentially defective suits had not been properly 
segregated. The report recommended that the Defense Depot, Albany, Georgia, complete 
efforts to identify potentially defective suits and remove them from inventory; alert other 
DoD activities to remove potentially defective suits from inventory; perform a complete 
wall-to-wall inventory of all chemical protective suits; conduct research to determine 
causes for the inventory inaccuracy; and make appropriate adjustments to the accountable 
records. The Defense Logistics Agency concurred in the recommendations. In 
September 1 999, (and prior to the release of Report Number D-2000-086) a wall-to-wall 
inventory of all chemical protective items at Defense Depot, Albany, Georgia, was 
begun. The inventory was completed in January 2000 with the result that all items were 
counted, and based on date of manufacture, placed on separate pallets and stored in 
distinct locations. In addition, all chemical protective suits that were potentially defective 
were physically segregated. The Defense Supply Center Philadelphia alerted its 
customers of the potentially defective suits in December 1999 and in February 2000 
advised tliat the suits should be used only for training purposes. We sent out another 
advisory in May 2000, based upon another audit that we performed during that month. 

Although the Subcommittee’s question did not specifically raise the issue of suits 
produced by Isratex, Incorporated, Report D-2000-086 does raise that issue, and I will 
take this opportunity to address it. During the manufacturing process and prior to 
acceptance of the completed units, the suits manufactured by Isratex were subjected to 
inspection by DoD quality assurance representatives. Those inspections, based upon 
statistically valid samplings of the firm’s production, gave us assurance that the suits 
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were in compliance with the applicable specifications, and therefore, able to provide the 
requisite level of protection to Service members. However, in the case of the Isratex 
contracts, it is evident that with the requisite motivation our quality control system can be 
subverted. A criminal investigation into Isratex’s business operations revealed the 
company did, in fact, engage in illegal activity to get around our quality assurance 
protections. Although we are not privy to all the information gathered during the 
investigation, prosecution, and ultimate guilty pleas, we have since learned from the 
audits performed in 1996, 1999, and 2000 of representative samples of the battle dress 
overgarments that the suits did not meet the contractual quality requirements. Clearly, 
this experience has demonstrated there is room for improvement. We_ have taken steps to 
effect that improvement as I will make clear in my response to your question on our 
quality assurance procedures. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this opportunity to discuss the procedures that are in 
place for alerting our customers to serious problems related to chemical protective 
equipment such as those presented by the Isratex suits. In 1998, responsibility for 
notifying users of chemical protective suits about such problems passed from the Army 
(the proponent for the battle dress overgarment) to the Defense Supply Center 
Philadelphia. The Isratex suits represented the first instance in which we needed to use 
the notification pi'ocedures. Once we had all the required information, we did effect 
notification. To be sure, there were some initial problems in ensuring all the affected 
parties were notified. However, those issues have been resolved, and we are confident 
the process will work smoothly in the future. In fact, we made successful use of the 
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procedure in May 2000 to advise our customers of additional suits that should be used 
exclusively for training. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I believe the actions we have taken fully address the issues 
raised in the two audit reports and demonstrate our complete commitment to ensuring the 
Service member is pro\ided with equipment that affords the intended level of protection. 
TYPES OF INDIVIDUAL PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 

The Defense Supply Center Philadelphia manages a wide range of individual 
protective equipment items. Chief among these are the battle dress overgarment 
chemical protective suit (which is still in use but no longer being acquired since it is 
being phased out); the black vinyl overshoe; chemical protective gloves (in three 
thicknesses); and the joint service lightweight integrated suit technology chemical 
protective suit, which is the replacement for the battle dress overgarment These items 
are stored principally in Defense Depots Albany, Georgia; Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania; 
and San Joaquin, California. 

QUALITY CONTROL PROCEDURES 

A comprehensive set of quality control procedures is in place for the acceptance of 
individual protective equipment from vendors. We require our manufacturers maintain 
an approved quality control system; many use either ANSI or ISO 9000 standards that are 
widely used in the private sector. The Defense Contract Management Agency sends its 
quality assurance representatives into our manufacturers’ plants to perform contract 
quality assurance. These representatives evaluate the contractor’s quality system, such as 
ANSI or ISO 9000, for compliance with the contractual standard. They identify all key 
high-risk processes and evaluate them to assure they are adequate to produce the required 
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results. They perform product audits on the outputs of high and moderate risk key 
processes to assess product conformance with contractual requirements. They perform 
data analyses on all key contractor processes to verify process performance. Based upon 
confidence derived from this surveillance, the representatives authorize shipment of 
completed items. 

In addition, because these items are considered “life and limb” (meaning their failure 
could result in serious injury or death for the user) and must provide chemical protection, 
they are all subject to specialized testing. The battle dress overgarments are no longer 
being produced for DLA, and contractual testing is no longer being performed on them. 
The joint service lightweight integrated suit technology suit (successor to the battle dress 
overgarment) is currently in production and is subjected to both component testing and 
system testing. For components such as thread and zippers the contractor provides 
Certificates of Conformance that certify that they meet the Government standards 
established for that item. For the charcoal liner material used in the suit, the contractor 
provides test data from an approved laboratory with each lot demonstrating compliance. 
Lots of outer shell material are randomly sampled at the place of manufacture by tlie 
Government quality assurance representative, and sent to the Defense Logistics Agency 
Product Testing Center, co-located with the Defense Supply Center Philadelphia, where 
physical property tests such as tear strength, breaking strength, and material weight are 
performed to emsure they meet the applicable standard. In order to facilitate performance 
of system testing, the assigned quality assurance representative randomly pulls an 
appropriate number of samples from each lot of suits that has been prepared for shipment 
(the larger the lot, the more samples that are drawn). These are forwarded to the Battelle 
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Memorial Institute Hazardous Research Material Center. Swatches from every lot are 
challenged with both nerve gas and blister chemical agents. The results from this test are 
compared to the benchmark swatch tests conducted on this material as a candidate in the 
joint service lightweight integrated suit technology development program. Once every 4 
months a lot from each manufacturer is also chosen at random for extended testing, 
which entails laundering each sample six times and challenging it with nerve and blister 
agents, as well as checking for seam integrity and color fastness. Only after satisfactory 
results are received from both the Defense Logistics Agency Product Testing Center and 
the Battelle Center does the Defense Supply Center Philadelphia authorize acceptance 
and shipment of the lot. In addition, based upon our experience with the Isratex suits, we 
have issued a letter of instniction to the quality assurance representatives in the plants in 
which these suits are being manufactured. We have tightened procedures aimed at 
preventing product substitution; we have precluded shipment of suits prior to completion 
of all testing; and we have insisted upon visual and dimensional inspection of each lot 
prior to shipment while calling out specific defects that must be emphasized during the 
inspection. We feel this will go a long way toward providing the assurances our 
customers require. 

The black vinyl overshoe is also subjected to component and end item testing. The 
rubber compounds used to make the boots are tested to assure proper formulation, and the 
finished overshoes are tested by the contractor (with verification testing by the 
Government) for leakage, tensile strength, hardness, and other physical properties. The 
Government also performs live agent chemical testing on the boots at Edgewood Arsenal. 
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SHELF-LIFE SURVEILLANCE 

Shelf-life surveillance is the responsibility of the Military Service assigned as the 
proponent for each item. For the battle dress overgarment, which is no longer being 
produced, but will not reach complete shelf-life expiration until 2007, the Army is the 
proponent. This item was designed to deliver a minimum shelf-life of 5 years. Each 
year, the Army’s Soldier Systems Center purchases battle dress overgarments from the 
Army unit that has the most varied inventory of suits more than 5 years old. Those suits 
are subjected to visual inspection, physical property testing, and chemical property 
testing. The results are reviewed by a team composed of a textile technologist, chemical 
engineers, and a statistician. The team formulates a recommendation that is sent through 
the Product Manager - Soldier Equipment for concurrence and then to the Defense 
Supply Center Philadelphia for worldwide release. The results of the audits performed 
over the years have been that the shelf-life for suits manufactured under all contracts have 
been extended beyond the original 5 years (in most cases, well beyond 5 years). An 
absolute limit for shelf-life of 14 years has been established (beyond which no further 
testing is conducted and the suits are considered usable only for training). All battle dress 
overgarments in inventory will reach shelf-life expiration no later than 2007 and will be 
replaced by the joint service lightweight integrated suit technology suit Shelf-life 
surveillance for the chemical protective gloves and for the black vinyl overshoe is 
performed by the Army in a manner similar to that used for the battle dress overgarment. 

The Marine Corps is responsible for shelf-life surveillance of the joint service 
lightweight integrated suit technology chemical protective suits. Suits from each 
production lot are randomly selected by the quality assurance representative and shipped 
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to the surveillance program manager at the Marine Corps Logistics Base in Albany, 
Georgia. These suits have an established shelf-life of 5 years based upon the 
performance of the Marine Corps Saratoga suit, which has already exceeded the 5 year 
shelf life. The plan is to begin testing the suits as they approach the 5 year point and 
extend the shelf-life 1 or more years at a time based upon the chemical test results. If 
suits drawn from a specific lot become suspect or fail chemical testing, that lot will be 
suspended from use. This plan will allow for positive control of the suits by managing 
shelf-life very accurately by specific lot, and long-term quality control and assurance will 
be maintained for the life of the suit. 

CONCLUSION 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the Defense Logistics Agency takes 
very seriously its responsibility to provide the Military Services with individual 
protective equipment that affords them the best available protection. In out efforts to do 
so, we work closely with the Services and the Defense Contract Management Agency to 
ensure we only take delivery of products which fully meet the needs of the Services and 
the level of protection provided by the equipment retained in inventory (by us and the 
Services) is carefully monitored over time. 
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Mr. Shays. Mr. Kinney. 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, thank you. Good morning Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers. I am Robert Kinney, the Director of Individual Protection at 
the Natick Soldier Center, U.S. Army Soldier and Biological Chem- 
ical Command. I truly appreciate your invitation to appear here 
today and express my gratitude to the members of this committee 
for your interest in the welfare and protection of our armed forces 
from chemical and biological attacks. 

I am here representing the Natick Soldier Center because of my 
personal technical background and responsibilities, as well as the 
role Natick has with respect to individual protection. As the Direc- 
tor of Individual Protection, my role is to lead the science and tech- 
nology programs and provide technical expertise for the research 
development and engineering support of individual survivability 
technology and products to include chemical and biological 
percutaneous personal protection. 

I am intimately familiar with the battle dress overgarment and 
have had related personal technical responsibilities dating back to 
the garment’s inception. Natick was responsible for the develop- 
ment of the battle dress overgarment, as well as the generation of 
its specification. We are the engineering support activity for this 
product for the Army, execute the stockpile surveillance program 
and provide technical recommendations to the product manager, 
soldier equipment, who is the life cycle manager. 

Mr. Shays. Mr. Kinney, if you would just move that mic a little 
closer to you. I’m sorry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kinney. In June 1999, we were contacted by agents from the 
Defense Criminal Investigation Service concerning garments manu- 
factured by Isratex under contract DLA 100-92-C-0427. We were 
requested to perform a quality inspection on a lot of 500 garments 
held in custody. We recommended that audit and recommended to 
the product manager that these garments be set aside for training 
purposes. 

In March 2000, Natick and the Defense Supply Center Philadel- 
phia agreed to jointly conduct a quality audit on garments manu- 
factured under a separate contract, DLA 100-89-C-0429, and the 
audit was conducted in May 2000. We jointly concluded that gar- 
ments manufactured under this contract be removed from service 
and set aside for training purposes. The specific results of these au- 
dits are contained in my recorded testimony. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize the Natick 
Soldier Center’s commitment to the individual war fighter. We are 
the technical experts which are part of a crucial acquisition team 
providing the best technology for our armed forces, i^d I welcome 
any questions you may have. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you, Mr. Kinney. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kinney follows:] 
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STATEMENT BY 
MR. ROBERT F. KINNEY 
DIRECTOR, INDIVIDUAL PROTECTION 
NATICK SOLDIER CENTER 

U.S. ARMY SOLDIER AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMICAL COMMAND 
COMBATING TERRORISM: INDIVIDUAL PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
FOR U.S. FORCES, INVENTORY AND QUALITY CONTROL 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. I 
am Bob Kinney, Director of Individual Protection for the Natick Soldier 
Center of the U.S. Army Soldier and Biological Chemical Command. I 
thank you for the invitation to appear here today, and I express my 
appreciation to the Members of this Committee for your interest in the 
welfare and protection of our Armed Forces. 


INTRODUCTION 


Let me begin with some brief background on the Natick Soldier 
Center and the Product Manager-Soldier Equipment of the U.S. Army 
Soldier and Biological Chemical Command. The Natick Solder Center is 
the U.S. Army organization responsible for research, development, test 
and evaluation to maximize the soldier’s survivability, sustainability, 
mobility, combat effectiveness and quality of life. As the primary Army 
organization responsible for science, technology and technical expertise 
ensuring survivability of the soldier, individual protection is one of its most 
important missions. The Product Manager - Soldier Equipment is the life 
cycle manager of all Combat Clothing and Individual Equipment for the 
Army, and is the military service organization with designated 
configuration management responsibility. As the configuration manager, 
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the Product Manager-Soldier Equipment has control over the form, fit and 
function of all Combat Clothing and Individual Equipment. The Natick 
Soldier Center supplies its technical expertise and engineering support to 
Product Manager - Soldier Equipment throughout the Combat Clothing 
and Individual Equipment product life cycle. These responsibilities include 
Nuclear, Biological and Chemical protective equipment, including the 
Battledress Overgarment and its associated specification, MIL-S-43926. 

BDO CONTRACT DLA100-92-C-0427 

In June 1999 the Defense Criminal Investigation Service contacted 
the Natick Soldier Center concerning the Battledress Overgarments 
manufactured by Isratex under contract DLA100-92-C-0427. The Defense 
Criminal Investigation Service was concerned about the serviceability of 
subject garments and requested the Natick Soldier Center perform a 
quality inspection of garments being held in custody by Defense Criminal 
Investigation Service. The Natick Soldier Center agreed to conduct the 
inspection in accordance with the quality assurance provisions outlined in 
MIL-S-43926J. A quality assurance inspection was conducted in August 
1999, on a lot of approximately 500 jackets and trousers. The inspection 
was terminated when the lot rejection criteria were reached. Per MIL- 
STD-1 05E the rejection criteria is 22 total defects or the finding of one 
critical defect within the entire lot. The inspection consisted of 69 Jackets 
and 96 trousers with results totaling 7 critical, 1 10 major and 495 minor 
defects. The defects noted included improperly manufactured atropine 
pockets, loose thread tension and open seams. In September, 1999 the 
Natick Soldier Center provided a formal recommendation that these 
garments should be removed from the inventory and used for training. 
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BDO CONTRACT DLA1 00-89-0-0429 

In March 2000 the Natick Soldier Center and the Defense Supply 
Center Philadelphia agreed that representative samples from Isratex DLA 
100-89-C-0429 should undergo a similar quality assurance inspection. 

The Natick Soldier Center and Defense Supply Center Philadelphia 
personnel jointly performed the inspection in May 2000 in accordance with 
MIL-S-43926H on a lot of approximately 500 jackets and trousers. The 
inspection was tenriinated after inspecting the first 125 jackets and 
trousers when the lot reached its rejection criteria. The results totaled 2 
critical, 73 major and 289 minor defects. The defects identified were 
similar to those found in the inspection of the suits manufactured under 
the 1992 contract. Both organizations recommended that all the items 
manufactured under this contract be removed from service and be utilized 
for training purposes. 

STOCKPILE SURVEILLANCE 

The Natick Soldier Center is also responsible for executing the 
routine annual stockpile surveillance program for the Battiedress 
Overgarment. The primary difference between the stockpile testing and 
the quality inspections previously mentioned is that good quality is 
assumed with the stockpile tests, and the main focus is to look for defects 
that would be associated from advanced aging. These types of defects 
could include a chemical or physical deterioration of the carbon 
impregnated foam liner or reduced tear strengths due to the presence of 
mildew and fungus. The Natick Soldier Center purchases Battiedress 
Overgarments from field units and the Battiedress Overgarments are 
subjected to an initial inspection as well as a series of physical and 
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chemical property tests by trained scientists and engineers. Results and 
recommendations are reported to the Product Manager-Soldier Equipment 
for concurrence, and then to Defense Supply Center Philadelphia for 
worldwide release. The shelf life has been extended to as much as 14 
years for Battledress Overgarments manufactured under some contracts. 

SUMMARY 

In closing Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize the Natick 
Soldier Center’s commitment to the individual warfighter. The Natick 
Soldier Center has a vital role in the critical mission to protect our 
warfighters. We effectively work with the Project and Product Managers to 
develop and acquire the best technology for our warriors, and support 
them throughout the product life cycle. It is an awesome responsibility 
and one that we take very seriously and are proud to own. 
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Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I want to one more time go hack to this press conference 
that happened in February and General Glisson’s remarks that 
were made at that time and ask you a couple of questions. Again, 
he said the 1989 lot had never been questioned, there never was — 
they never had a single quality control problem identified on the 
1989 lot. 

Another question, and how do you respond to the criticism that 
the Army didn’t move fast enough to remove these potentially de- 
fective suits from the inventory to prevent them from being issued? 

Lieutenant General Glisson: I guess I would respond by saying 
if we had any indication, any indication that we had suits out there 
that would have potentially — that would have been potentially dan- 
gerous to anyone in the Department of Defense, we would have 
done that. We had none. 

Now, I am just curious what “any indication” means because in 
1993, a criminal case was brought against the manufacturer of 
these suits. I realize a formal inspection wasn’t requested at all for 
either of the 1992 or 1989 until 1995, but would not that have been 
an alert for such a large batch of critical suits for our service per- 
sonnel? 

General Mongeon. If I could answer in a number of ways, the 
first piece I would say is that with reference to the 1993 investiga- 
tion that was ongoing, that investigation was centered on the 
Isratex manufacturer that was in Puerto Rico and that had to do 
with coveralls. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. I understand. 

General Mongeon. In 1993, there was no indication whatsoever 
that there was any problem with anything that was being manu- 
factured in West Virginia. In fact, up until the 1990’s, Isratex had 
an outstanding record of producing numerous items, technical 
items, complicated items for the Department of Defense that I 
know had a very strong track record. 

With regard to General Glisson’s comments, he was referring to 
the information that DSCP had provided him relative to the analy- 
sis that was done in 1996 at the request of DCIS, where we went 
in and did a grand lot sample of the 1992 Isratex BDOs. At that 
time, again, there was no indication that there were any issues 
with the 1989 BDOs. As a matter of fact, in 1991 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. What would those indications have been? 
What made you assume that there were no problems with 1989, es- 
pecially my understanding is that the DLA had expressed concern 
over those and that a decision was made not to, for it sounds like 
reasons of $250,000, to inspect the 1989 batch. 

General Mongeon. The inspection of the — first of all, what 
would indicate any reasons. I’d like to go back to that. In 1991, 
DCIS came to us and said there are some potential allegations 
against Isratex and the 1989 lots. We conducted a full investigation 
of the 1989s with DCIS and looked at them to include completely 
tearing apart the garments and cutting them apart to look at with- 
in the seams to find out if there were any issues. We went through 
that. DCIS was 100 percent with us on inspection in 1991 of the 
1989 contract. No major deficiencies were found, no critical defi- 
ciencies were found, and in fact, one minor deficiency was found 
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and they were cleared from that investigation, and that informa- 
tion we have provided in the notebooks that we have provided to 
the committee. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. So your testimony is that there was a com- 
plete inspection of that 1989 batch earlier? 

General Mongeon. There was sample done based on the batch — 
on the lots that were identified by DCIS in 1991, and that sample 
was done and no deficiencies were found. So General Glisson was 
basing his comments on the track record that we had with the 1989 
BDOs up until a point of when he was interviewed, and he was 
talking about specifically the ones that were suspect were the 
1992s, and in fact, that’s the ones that had the grand lot sample. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. So when the DLA decided to set aside the 
safety concerns that were raised by the IG in its request to inspect 
the 1989 suits, what you’re saying it wasn’t just about money, 
$250,000, it was because you felt that you had already done that 
and that they were fine? 

General Mongeon. Yes, ma’am. Not only had we already done 
that, but when we, in discussions and in items that had been pro- 
vided to the committee, clearly in those discussions and in the in- 
vestigation, the investigation focused in on activities of the Isratex 
that happened in 1992 and 1993 predominantly. The 1989s were 
completely out of production by that time. That was another aspect 
of when we could talk with DCIS about what should be done. They 
eventually asked us to do a grand lot sample of 1992s and we did 
the grand lot sample of 1992s. The money that was referred to was 
for the grand lot sample of 1992. It was not a part of — anything 
to do with the 1989 sample. The sample that was requested was 
for 1992s, and that was the grand lot sample that was conducted, 
and in fact, the numbers that were quoted, the initial estimate was 
$250,000. Eventually it cost about $70,000. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. So you’re on record, what you’re saying is that 
despite what we have later concluded, that there were problems 
with the 1989 batch, that you rejected doing any further investiga- 
tion in 1995 because you had confidence that you had done it and 
that they were fine? 

General Mongeon. In 1995, based on all the information we had, 
based on any information that we would receive from the field for 
quality deficiencies, we had no record of any deficiencies for the 
1989 suits. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Now you know that to not be true, right? 
Don’t we as of, what month is it — the May 2000 conclusion is quite 
different. 

General Mongeon. It is not quite different. In the May 2000, 
what we agreed with Natick was to do a joint effort to look at the 
1989s. Through that joint effort we looked at those and determined 
that there, in fact, were some critical defects and that we rec- 
ommended that they be used for training only. So that is correct. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. So what’s the difference? Why did you pass up 
these critical defects and potentially sent our armed personnel into 
pretty dangerous situations wearing them? And now we find that 
there were critical problems. 

General Mongeon. Again, back at the time, in reference to Gen- 
eral Glisson’s comment, back in the time of 1996, that assessment 
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that was made on those uniforms by the standards that were ap- 
plied at that time 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. You Said the 1989 batch was inspected earlier 
than that, I thought. 

General Mongeon. The 1989 batch on certain lots was inspected 
in 1991 and were fully inspected and passed. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. And now that same batch was inspected and 
found to have critical 

General Mongeon. Not the same batch, in the total aggregate, 
which was about 600,000. That is not necessarily the same lot. It 
is not necessarily 

Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. Do we have reason to believe that those same 
suits which you gave a passing grade to and therefore they were 
distributed were found now to be — to have critical defects? 

General Mongeon. The 1989s, in terms of the review that we did 
with Natick, found critical defects, and we agreed with that finding 
and we recommended they be used for training purposes only, that 
is correct. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. So there was a mistake made? 

General Mongeon. I would not categorize — in 1996, I can only 
speculate to say that there was a mistake made in 1996. I cannot 
say there was a mistake made with the information that was avail- 
able and the tests that were done. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. My understanding is that both the 1989 suits 
and the 1992 suits were supposed to go — undergo annual inspec- 
tions after they had aged 5 years; is that right? 

General Mongeon. Yes, ma’am, that’s correct, and they did. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. And they were annual inspections for what? 

General Mongeon. Annual surveillance, and I would defer that 
question to Mr. Kinney because they do the annual surveillance, 
but those annual surveillances were done and those suits were in- 
cluded. 

Mr. Kinney. The Stockpile Surveillance Program is a program 
that was initiated to investigate whether or not we could extend 
the shelf life of the garments. We have extensive knowledge of the 
types of materials that these uniforms have been made out of. The 
predecessor to the battle dress overgarment was the chemical pro- 
tective overgarment, which was manufactured out of the same 
types of materials. 

The 5-year shelf life, we were very confident that the garments 
would meet the 5-year shelf life, and the extent of the testing con- 
ducted is very different from the types of testing that you would 
see in a quality assurance audit. The focus of it is to look at wheth- 
er or not there’s any advanced degradation due to aging, advanced 
aging while the product is sitting in storage. So you’re looking for 
things like fungus, rot, mildew, the deterioration as a result of 
something like that. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. So this would have nothing to do with looking 
for critical defects in the suits? 

Mr. Kinney. As part of that investigation, there is a minimal vis- 
ual inspection looking for effects of shelf life, whether or not there 
is fungus or rot, and in so doing, if there are any obvious defects 
that are noted, that that would be taken into account, but the as- 
sumption was that the government bought quality products in ac- 
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cordance with the specification, and so the inspection really was fo- 
cusing on shelf life. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. So if you saw open seams or 

Mr. Kinney. If we saw open seams, we would obviously report 
it, and in the case of the inspections to date, I am not aware of any 
critical manufacturing defects that we have identified as a result 
of the surveillance program. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. And yet when your team, just a few weeks 
ago, looked at those, you didn’t even get through 25 percent of the 
samples before you found enough defects to terminate the inspec- 
tion; is that correct? 

Mr. Kinney. You’re referring to the 1989 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. No. I’m talking about the 

Mr. Kinney. The inspection that we just conducted in May of 
this year? 

Ms. SCHAKOWSKY. Yes. 

Mr. Kinney. We executed in conjunction with Defense, DSCP, we 
executed the evaluation and we decided to stop the evaluation after 
we looked at the first 125 suits because we had reached the failure 
criteria, I believe it was a total of 2 critical, 73 major and 289 
minor defects. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. And that’s because you were looking for some- 
thing entirely different than you look at on your annual inspection? 

Mr. Kinney. Let me explain. A quality inspection is a very de- 
tailed inspection, and a lot of these critical defects, for instance, an 
open seam, they’re not easy to find. It takes a trained inspector to 
look for these types of defects. You have a detailed table of oper- 
ations within the specification that is many pages long, and it can 
take — it can take between an hour and 2 hours to actually inspect 
one suit utilizing these procedures. In the case of open seams that 
we saw, the critical defects that we saw in this inspection, they 
were on the inside of the garment on the foam liner which is a 
hung liner inside of the garment. So it takes — it is not something 
that is readily apparent. You don’t see a big gaping hole that you 
can spot immediately. 

Ms. ScHAKOWSKY. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Shays. General Mongeon, what can you tell me that will 
build confidence that there are adequate procedures being applied 
to all protective equipment in DLA inventory? 

General Mongeon. In terms of the — in terms of the quality as- 
surance, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Shays. You know, where they are and so on. 

General Mongeon. In terms of what we are doing with the qual- 
ity assurance as the new suits are coming on line, we’re working 
that very closely with the PM, which is the Marines. We have 
issued letters to the quality assurance individuals in the manufac- 
turing plants, very specifically detailing that no lots are to be 
passed until they have visual and end item inspection. In addition 
to that, we have sent teams out to the manufacturing plants to 
work with quality assurance people, that they look for specific 
things that potentially could be major defects. 

In addition to that, there is product testing that is done by the 
manufacturer, and we do separate manufacturing testing verifying 
those findings. If there are any differences between the two, we 
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refer those back to the program manager of the Marines and they 
take a comprehensive look at that. 

Finally, the Marines on their own have an independent lab that 
do inspection of all of the new uniforms of the JS list that are com- 
ing on board, and this is done by an independent lab, and those 
inspections are done, and that is also for the chemical simulant 
testing, and then, in addition to that, they are pulling individual 
samples from individual lots so that every lot will be controlled and 
can be tested on a periodic basis to ensure their viability. 

Mr. Shays. I was expecting you, given that the Inspector General 
said you’ve already done the wall-to-wall inventory, to tell us the 
results of that. So let me, since you didn’t do it voluntarily, let me 
ask you the results. 

General Mongeon. In terms of the wall-to-wall inventories, those 
have been completed. All of the defective BDOs have been ac- 
counted for. They are segregated, they are shrink-wrapped, they 
are clearly marked with safety and placard and they are — every 
measure has been taken that those will not be issued. 

Mr. Shays. And how many suits are we talking about? 

General Mongeon. Approximately 334,000 suits in the depots. 

Mr. Shays. Let me ask you this question: How specifically will 
you strengthen acceptance standards to avoid corrupt vendors to 
like Isratex in the future? What are you going to be doing about 
that? 

General Mongeon. The comments that I just made about the 
quality assurance that we are working with the Marines covers all 
of those areas and have been significantly strengthened. Again, the 
first one being the letter we have issued out to the representatives 
of the Defense Contract Management Agency telling them specifi- 
cally that no items will be approved unless there is end item in- 
spection, and then we gave them a specific list of what to look for. 
We’re sending a team out to all of those manufacturers to work 
with those quality assurance representatives to make sure that 
they know what to look for with those deficiencies. 

Again, the manufacturer is required to do quality assurance in- 
spections and testing. We are also doing that independently. If 
there are any disconnects between those two, we refer that to the 
PM, to the Marines. 

And finally, the Marines are doing testing by an independent lab 
for the chemical protection and also pulling from each lot to ensure 
that they have a capability to go back and test any one of those 
lots, and they’re doing random tests, extensive testing and exam- 
ination of those lots, even after they have been issued. 

Mr. Shays. Let me, even though Ms. Schakowsky has made ref- 
erence to this, and I want to ask you specifically, the IG in page 
9 said the Defense Logistics Agency initially segregated the BDOs 
that have been delivered under the 1992 contract preventing oper- 
ational distribution. However, 3 months later they concluded the 
BDOs were serviceable and returned them to regular stock, leading 
to the audit find that I discussed previously. Just explain that to 
me in simple terms. 

General Mongeon. In approximately 1995, DCIS came to us and 
asked us to conduct a grand lot audit. We agreed to do that at that 
time and we went out and did the grand lot audit. 
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Mr. Shays. And the grand lot audit means 

General Mongeon. It means we took — ^by standard, we took a 
large sampling, in this case, 500 BDOs, that was statistically sound 
for the total number of items that were in the inventory, and that’s 
why we took a grand lot as opposed to a smaller sample, and we 
did that sample. There’s no question that deficiencies were found, 
major and minor, but no critical deficiencies were found, and at the 
time when they went through and did that analysis, they made the 
decision to release those from segregation and hold, which is condi- 
tion code L to condition code A, and to put those BDOs back in 
stock. That decision was made then. 

Mr. Shays. And you used the term “critical” like I would use 
“minor,” “major,” “critical” under the PAT? 

General Mongeon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shays. Now, under what basis could you make a determina- 
tion that there weren’t any critical? I mean, what testing did you 
do to come to that conclusion? 

General Mongeon. We tested that. We went through and they 
did all the examinations by standard. In addition to that, we also 
did chemical simulant testing on them, and they passed the chemi- 
cal simulant testing. 

Mr. Shays. On every one? 

General Mongeon. No, on a sample. 

Mr. Shays. And so, explain to me why did you get different re- 
sults? 

General Mongeon. Different results from? 

Mr. Shays. The Natick guy. 

General Mongeon. Sir, I cannot explain the difference in results. 
What I can tell you is that recognizing that we had a difference of 
opinion and different results, today, anytime an issue comes up 
with BDOs, we work that collectively with Natick. 

Mr. Shays. I’m sorry, when you were talking, I was beginning to 
get lost here a second, so I don’t mind if you would respond again 
to my question. 

General Mongeon. Yes, sir. I cannot specifically 

Mr. Shays. I’m asking why Natick came to a different result 
than you all did. Is it that they used a tougher standard? 

General Mongeon. I think in terms — it is a judgment. It is a 
view of the two different inspectors 3 years later. I really would 
only be speculating to tell you what the reason was. The only thing 
I can tell you is that from that difference that we do joint inspec- 
tions now, so we do not have that problem in the future, as was 
indicated by the 1989 Isratex inspection that we did jointly to avoid 
this problem of having two different views of the BDOs. 

Mr. Shays. Mr. Kinney, could you add anything here? 

Mr. Kinney. I think if you take a look at the results from all of 
the inspections of the Isratex garments, one thing comes out loud 
and clear is that they — there are much too many defects that these 
products are representative of inferior quality, and I think that is 
consistent, and if you look at the numbers of defects, I can’t explain 
why we found critical defects and DSCP didn’t in their 1996 inspec- 
tion. I was not there. I just can’t explain it. 

Mr. Shays. But you found a lot of critical defects. 
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Mr. Kinney. We found 7 critical defects out of approximately 96 
suits in our inspection in 1999. 

Mr. Shays. It used to be if a manufacturer was making a car, 
they anticipated the suppliers would give them so many defective 
products, and they used to have large inventories. I mean, we had 
our practices and then we tried to do what Japan, with their best 
businesses practices, they had no inventory, and they demanded 
100 percent. They allowed no defect, and if a supplier gave them 
defect, they didn’t get the product. And what amazes me is that 
that’s a car. Here we’re talking about protective gear, and it seems 
like we’re in the dark ages. 

And so when I first got involved in the mask issue and we were 
looking at high numbers, it was so high I couldn’t even contemplate 
it, and it’s obviously with the defect and the criminality that ex- 
isted here, it boggles the mind. I was reading what the defects 
were. Some of them were visual, and they were quite extensive and 
quite serious. I am not even going to read them because the terms. 
I’ll blow them in the reading of them. 

But I would just want to conclude and invite Ms. Levy up. 

Ms. Levy, you have been sworn in, if you would just come up and 
sit next to Mr. Kinney. It’s not my practice to have a debate here, 
but I do want to make sure that the record is accurate, because we 
depend on this record for recommendations and so on, and when 
Ms. Schakowsky was asking General Mongeon some questions, I 
want to make sure that you, in your capacity as Defense Criminal 
Investigative Service of the Office of IG, whether you would just 
want to clarify any point or put any point on the record. 

Ms. Levy. Well, I would like to clarify that in January 1995, we 
did notify DSCP that we had concerns about both the 1989 and the 
1992 contract, and at that time we made an oral request that 
both — that the goods from both contracts be segregated in code L, 
meaning that they would not be distributed. 

Mr. Shays. And that’s January 1995? 

Ms. Levy. January 1995, that’s correct, and originally DSCP did 
contact the Columbus depot and ask that the items from both con- 
tracts be segregated. At that time the Defense Distribution Depot 
in Columbus came back with an estimated cost of $245,500 to seg- 
regate the goods, and we made three additional written requeste 
concerning the audit. And in all of these requests, we identified 
both the 1992 contract and the 1989 contract being of some con- 
cern. In fact, we identified what some of the concerns were based 
upon witness testimony from having interviewed people like 
Isratex in West Virginia. 

Mr. Shays. So the first was an oral request in January 1995, and 
then there were written requests that were that same year? 

Ms. Levy. There were written requests, oh, spanning from Au- 
gust 1995 until September 1995. 

Mr. Shays. And what were the concerns requested in those writ- 
ten documents? 

Ms. Levy. I’d have to refer to them. 

Mr. Shays. OK. But the bottom line is that in your oral state- 
ment is you suspected criminality and defective suits, correct? 

Ms. Levy. Yes, on both contracts, that’s correct. 

Mr. Shays. And did the letters make those same points? 
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Ms. Levy. It referred — our letters referred to both contracts 
being concerned that defective materials were being provided under 
the contract. 

Mr. Shays. And this is in January 1995? 

Ms. Levy. 1995 and subsequent to that. 

Mr. Shays. General, is there anything 

Brigadier General Mongeon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shays. What would you disagree 

General Mongeon. I would just respectfully disagree. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we provided for the committee, we provided those let- 
ters. You can read those letters. On October 12 , 1995, DCIS’ letter 
requested specifically that the 1992 Isratex BDOs be included in 
the grand lot. Those letters are readily available. You have those 
letters, sir, and I would just ask you to read the letters. 

Mr. Shays. So your recollection is this, did this conversation in 
January, do you recall or anyone in your organization recall the 
January conversation? 

General Mongeon. Sir, I would totally agree that in the time- 
frame of August 1995, that there was dialog between DCIS and 
some of the people in Philadelphia with regard to the ongoing in- 
vestigation in the West Virginia plant and that during that time 
references were made to both contracts but in further detail as was 
developed. When employees were asked, as an example, when were 
these critical events happening, they were saying that these events 
were happening in 1992, 1993 timeframe, the 1989s were com- 
pletely delivered by that timeframe. It was our understanding that 
DCIS was focusing in on the 1992 lots because those are where the 
information was coming for what they potentially saw as criminal 
activity. 

Mr. Shays. Yeah, but we’re dealing with corrupt people. I mean, 
how would you characterize an organization and employees of an 
organization that would deliver knowingly defective equipment? 
How would you characterize that? 

General Mongeon. Sir, I would characterize that as totally unac- 
ceptable. 

Mr. Shays. Unacceptable as that’s the limit to it? I mean unac- 
ceptable, please don’t do it again? 

General Mongeon. No. Unacceptable in terms of that’s fraudu- 
lent activity and we would not do business with them. 

Mr. Shays. But, see, I view it differently. I view it as risking the 
lives of the men and women who might wear those suits and then 
risking the mission of the men and women who are wearing those 
suits and then risking the outcome of any potential engagement 
and so, you know, that to me is like telling your enemies your se- 
crets. It’s extraordinarily serious that that is more than unaccept- 
able, and therefore, I have a hard time understanding how you 
could have a comfort level that fraudulent people should be be- 
lieved. 

General Mongeon. I was not indicating that fraudulent people 
should be believed, sir. What I had said earlier was that up until 
that time we had no indication that the 1989 suits were defective. 

Mr. Shays. I guess what I would wonder is even if you thought 
that a company had — that if the IG was suspecting that there was 
some fraudulent delivery of goods by a company, I guess in my own 
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mind I’d say, well, should we feel comfortable with previous deliv- 
eries? I mean that’s the way my mind would work. So, all of a sud- 
den it became crooked? 

But at any rate, Ms. Levy, is there anything that you would just 
want to add? I mean I am not expecting to resolve, because. Gen- 
eral, you said look at the letters and we’ll look at the letters. We’re 
not going to resolve it today but I just want to make sure that be- 
fore we go to the next panel that we have put on the record what 
we need to. 

Ms. Levy. Well, one thing that’s a bit confusing is that these con- 
tracts, production is run under these contracts concurrently. So 
given that the 1989 contract was being produced during the same 
time the 1992 contract was, we had no reason to believe that 
Isratex was handling the contracts differently. 

Mr. Shays. Just to be clear, so in my foolish mind here I was as- 
suming that these contracts were in 1989 delivered in 1989. These 
1989 contracts were still being delivered in subsequent years? 

Ms. Levy. The contracts overlapped. 

Mr. Shays. Right. In other words, I said 

Ms. Levy. Delivery was still being made on the 1989 contract 
during the time of the 1992. 

Mr. Shays. So we’re not talking about a 1989 batch, we’re talk- 
ing about 1989 contract? 

Ms. Levy. That’s correct. And we did throughout our investiga- 
tion maintain that we had — we suspected that the same thing was 
happening on the 1992 contract as was happening on the 1989 con- 
tract, and we questioned the integrity of all chem suits being pro- 
duced by Isratex. 

Mr. Shays. OK. General, your comment is you thought it was 
one and not the other and that’s what the record states. So we’ll 
just followup on that. It’s just — if you’re telling me that a product 
is still being made, it’s not a 1989 batch but the product is still 
being made by a corrupt company with corrupt employees, you 
know, I don’t know if my mind would work to say, well, they’re 
going to be honest with one batch but dishonest with another. This 
wasn’t. General, in my view, this wasn’t that they had defective 
machinery and so there’s machinery in one line-up. This was a 
company ethic that was willing to cheat the government and risk 
the lives of our soldiers. 

So we’ll check the documents and we’ll just try to sort that out. 
But General, your comment is on the record and that’s what you 
believe to be true, and so that’s what the record will state. 

Mr. Allen, do you have any comments that you want to make? 

Mr. Allen. No, sir. 

Mr. Shays. General, is there any closing questions you wish we 
had asked or any comments you would like to make? 

General Mongeon. No, sir. 

Mr. Shays. OK. Thank you. Mr. Kinney. 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do have one point. Comments 
have been made with respect to the defective products where our 
soldiers were going to die, and from a technical perspective the 
NBC, nuclear, biological and chemical, arena with respect to per- 
sonal protection specifically in products like the BDO, the ap- 
proach, this is my opinion, the approach is very conservative from 
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the risk, which is a very severe threat, to the types of engineering 
and research and development that are utilized all the way up to 
the types of testing and the quality assurance. Because of the se- 
vere nature of the threat and of chemical and biological warfare, 
we take a very conservative approach. 

And the issue with respect to the garments from Isratex, they 
were inferior quality products and the government should clearly 
have not procured them, but as far as whether or not they should 
be issued to troops, I think it’s clear that they still — these gar- 
ments still provide a significant level of protection. And when you 
take into account things such as the severe nature of the threat, 
those garments would probably have provided a significant level of 
protection in most threat environments. The severest environ- 
ments, I think you would probably have problems, but 

Mr. Shays. Mr. Kinney, I wish you hadn’t said that, and I wish 
I had the ability to take it off the record. In one sense, I like your 
candidness and I like witnesses to say what they think, but it just 
opens up another whole line of questioning that you really don’t — 
what is your expertise? 

Mr. Kinney. I am a chemical engineer by training. 

Mr. Shays. OK. So we purchase suits and equipment that were 
supposed to meet certain requirements. Aside from the fraud issue, 
which is, I could agree, and the fraud issue, in other words, they 
were able in essence to bid on a contract, and because they didn’t 
make it the way they had to according to specs, they could cheat 
the government, but they also cheated other companies that might 
have wanted to bid on this that knew that they were going to be 
honest and weren’t going to cut corners and probably had to bid 
higher. I am making the assumption there were other companies 
that could make the product. I could be wrong. 

But what I am uncomfortable with is that I guess you want me 
to know that even if they were defective they probably did some 
good. But my mind works and says that’s like, you know, saying 
we’re going to put a clip in a gun and instead of it having 10 bul- 
lets, it’s going to have 3 and this person is being attacked and 
they’re going to get three shots and three shots is better than no 
shots. If that’s your point, yes, but there were three shots they 
didn’t get to fire and in the meantime he could have been killed 
or she could have been killed. So that is why I’m uncomfortable 
with your logic. 

Mr. Kinney. That was the point I was trying to make. Under 
normal circumstances I would not recommend using those prod- 
ucts — that product, but if you were in a situation, and program 
managers, product managers have to deal with issues of risk every 
day on what type of product go to the field, and if the question 
came up whether or not I issue this product or not because I don’t 
have anything to issue, my recommendation 

Mr. Shays. Was that the issue? Did we not have anything to 
issue? 

Mr. Kinney. I’m not aware. I was just trying to make the point 
with respect to the fact that 

Mr. Shays. It’s an uncomfortable feeling thinking that you might 
be in a circumstance or somebody be in the circumstance where 
they would have risked the lives of our men and women, and I can 
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understand why you wouldn’t want that hanging on your shoul- 
ders, but I just am uncomfortable with your point. The bottom line 
is we paid for a certain quality, and the men and women who get 
those equipment need to know that they work. 

Mr. Kinney. Absolutely. 

Mr. Shays. And there are some of the men and women who 
would have gotten it would have found that their equipment 
wouldn’t have worked, and they have to have faith in the military, 
that the military has the quality control to make sure that they 
have the equipment that will do the job. And so I think that’s a 
dangerous attitude to have frankly. 

Your point, and I’ll take it from the best side, your point is that 
that equipment is better than nothing. We’ll leave it at that. 

OK. Is there any other comment that anybody would like to 
make on the panel? Well, we will get to the third panel. I thank 
you very much. 

Our next panel is comprised of five members — participants who 
will testify. Dr. Anna Johnson-Winegar, Deputy Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense, Chemical-Biological Defense, Department of 
Defense; Major General John Sylvester, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Training, U.S. Army Training and Doctrine Command; Major Gen- 
eral Ernest Robbins, Civil Engineer, Headquarters, the U.S. Air 
Force; Rear Admiral David Stone, Deputy Director of Surface War- 
fare Division, U.S. Navy; Major General Paul M. Lee, Commander 
of Marine Corps Materiel Command. I’d ask you to all stay stand- 
ing just so we can swear you in. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. Note for the record that all of our wit- 
nesses have responded in the affirmative. I think that we want to 
try to — I know we want to try to accommodate you. General Rob- 
bins. I believe that you need to be out of here by 1:30; is that cor- 
rect? 

General Robbins. If possible. 

Mr. Shays. That will happen. And let me say to all of you. Dr. 
Winegar, you’re a civilian working in the Defense Department, cor- 
rect? The rest of you have served your country in the military, and 
in many cases heroically, but certainly in every case gallantly. And 
I am a Peace Corps volunteer. I’m not in the military but I have 
a job to do here and I just hope you understand my job, and in the 
end we’ll come to what we need to come to. So we’ll get a good re- 
sult out of this hearing and we will move forward. 

I think given that we still have about 40 minutes until you have 
to leave. General Robbins, we’ll just go down the order that we 
have, and given that we have five witnesses, we’ll try to stick to 
the 5 minutes but I truly will roll over another 5, and you use it, 
and General Robbins, if we have a problem I’ll just let you go early. 
So we’ll be able to accommodate you. 

Dr. Winegar. The thing you have on these gentlemen here is that 
you are a doctor and you should take great pride in that, too. 

Dr. Johnson-Winegar. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Shays. Aside from your wonderful service to the DOD. 
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STATEMENTS OF ANNA JOHNSON-WINEGAR, DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, CHEMICAL-BIOLOGI- 
CAL DEFENSE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; MAJOR GEN- 
ERAL JOHN SYLVESTER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
TRAINING, U.S. ARMY TRAINING AND DOCTRINE COMMAND, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; MAJOR GENERAL EARNEST 
ROBBINS, THE CIVIL ENGINEER, HEADQUARTERS U.S. AIR 
FORCE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; REAR ADMIRAL DAVID 
M. STONE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, SURFACE WARFARE DIVI- 
SION, U.S. NAVY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; AND MAJOR 
GENERAL PAUL M. LEE, JR., COMMANDER, MARINE CORPS 
MATERIEL COMMAND, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Dr. JoHNSON-WiNEGAR. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Dr. 
Anna Johnson-Winegar, the Deputy Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense for Chemical and Biological Defense. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to present my testimony today and answer your ques- 
tions on this very important topic. 

Let me begin by emphasizing that the Department of Defense 
takes the threat of chemical and biological warfare very seriously, 
and I believe that it is incumbent upon all of us to focus our re- 
sources and our energies toward developing the very best defenses 
against chemical-biological agents so that our military can perform 
their mission in any kind of an environment, including a poten- 
tially contaminated one. 

As you know, in accordance with Public Law 130-160 my office 
is designated as the focal point for coordination and integration of 
the Department’s chemical and biological research, development 
and acquisition programs. Since implementation of the law, we 
have submitted a single consolidated budget request for these re- 
search, development and acquisition efforts, and we feel that this 
has led to improved effectiveness, better execution and significantly 
improved jointness across the services. 

However, consumable chemical-biological defense items and 
maintenance of these fielded items are managed by the individual 
services in accordance with their Title X responsibilities and the 
services’ desire to manage their own operation and maintenance 
funds. No defensewide funding exists for chemical-biological de- 
fense logistics and maintenance. OSD is, therefore, limited to track- 
ing the status of chemical-biological defense logistics readiness and 
sustainment programs in the individual services. 

As you are also probably aware, there are a number of other of- 
fices within the Department that have some oversight responsibil- 
ities for some aspects of chemical-biological defense. These include, 
to name a few, the Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Science 
and Technology, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health Af- 
fairs, the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Civil Support, 
the tinder Secretary of Defense for Policy, the Joint Staff and oth- 
ers. 

With specific regard to the DOD IG report and testimony that I 
was unable to provide details of the services’ actions and felt that 
my responsibility is limited to equipment acquisition, I would like 
to summarize some actions that have been taken by my office. You 
have already referred to the fact that the Joint Service Materiel 
Group established a Joint Service Mask Technical Working Group 
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to evaluate issues in the hotline audit reports. They recommended 
that the services conduct a 2-year retail mask surveillance pilot 
study. Based on the potential severity of these findings, the Joint 
Service Integration Group was tasked by my office to examine the 
findings from the user perspective. 

The Joint Service Integration Groups PAT, Process Action Team, 
reviewed the pilot program and provided their final report in No- 
vember 1999. I have subsequently forwarded copies of that report 
to the Joint NBC Defense Board for distribution to senior oper- 
ational personnel in each of the services. Per my direction, the re- 
sults of this report will be incorporated into the NBC Defense Lo- 
gistics Support Plan, again with distribution and participation from 
senior logistics commanders in each of the services. 

I have furthermore directed a validation of current field protec- 
tive mask fit factor criteria. I plan to review detailed plans pro- 
vided by each of the services which will address their individual ac- 
tions to address the test rate failures seen in the masks. As was 
reported last week to the Deputy Secretary at the 
Counterproliferation Review Council, the global status of resources 
and training systems and a joint monthly readiness review have 
assessed that compliance in the aggregate is high and noted that 
ongoing initiatives within the services will continue to strengthen 
unit level chemical-biological defense reporting. However, they did 
conclude that chemical-biological defense reporting occurs through 
readiness channels rather than functional channels within the De- 
partment. 

Currently the Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Readiness 
and the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Policy, 
Strategy and Threat Reduction, along with the Joint Staff, have 
primary oversight for chemical-biological readiness. However, with 
the recently approved new positions in my office, I am prepared to 
take a more active, more aggressive role in assuring chemical-bio- 
logical defense readiness, in addition to maintaining my primary 
responsibilities, which are those in the research, development and 
acquisition arena. 

I look forward to continuing improvements in this critical pro- 
gram of chemical-biological defense. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Johnson-Winegar follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 


Chairman and Distinguished Committee Members, I am honored to appear before your 
Committee today to address your questions regarding the management and oversight of the 
Department’s Chemical and Biological Defense Program. I am Dr, Anna Johnson- Winegar, the 
Deputy Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Chemical and Biological Defense. 


I. DoD Chemical and Biological Defense Program: Management and Coordination of 
Service Efforts 

The National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1994, Public Law No. 103-160, 
Section 1701 (50 USC 1522), mandates the coordination and integration of all Department of 
Defense chemical and biological (CB) defense programs. This law provides the essential 
authority to ensure the elimination of unnecessarily redundant programs, to focus funds on DoD 
and program priorities, and to enhance readiness. The continued support of Congress will ensure 
the successful implementation of the program. 

Public Law 103-160 (Section 1701) directs the Secretary of Defense to take concrete 
management and oversight actions: 

• Assign responsibility for overall coordination and integration of DoD chemical and 
biological defense (CBD) (non-medical and medical) research, development, and 
acquisition (RDA) programs to a single office within OSD. 

• Exercise oversight of the programs through the defense acquisition board (DAB). 

• Improve jointness of the program. 

• Designate the army as executive agent for DoD to coordinate and integrate RDA 
programs of all Services. 

• Submit ftinding requests for CBD RDA in the DoD budget as a separate account. 
Funding requests may not be included in the service budgets. 

• Submit an annual report to Congress concerning chemical and biological defense 
readiness and plans to improve the program. 

The Department has implemented all Public Law 103-1 60 requirements. The 
implementation of the public law has provided the catalyst for major improvements in the 
Chemical and Biological Defense Program; it has led to increased cost effectiveness, greater 
jointness, improved execution of the program, and more robust funding for chemical and 
biological defense. With a consolidated management structure and continuing emphasis on joint 
requirements and joint developmental programs, the department is fielding significant quantities 
of new and improved equipment. 
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Figure 1. Management Structure of the DoD Chemical and Biological Defense Program 


As the Deputy Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Chemical and Biological 
Defense, I am the focal point within the Department for the CBD program. I am responsible for 
the oversight, coordination and integration of all CB defense medical and non-medical 
acquisition efforts, and provide the overall guidance for planning, programming, budgeting, and 
executing CB defense programs. The DATSD(CBD) remains the single office within OSD 
responsible for oversight of the DoD CB Defense Program. 


n. Chemical and Biological Defense Logistics Management 

The DoD CB Defense Program jointly manages the research, development, and 
procurement of major end items of NBC defense equipment. These items are funded through 
defense-wide funding accounts. Consumable NBC defense items and maintenance of fielded 
items are managed by the Services and the Defense Logistics Agency (DLA) in accordance with 
Title X responsibilities of the Services and their desires to manage their own operations and 
maintenance funds. Under the provisions of Title X of the FY95 Defense Authorization Act, 
Service Secretaries are responsible for, and have the authority to conduct, all affairs of their 
respective Departments including supplying, researching, developing, training, and maintaining 
equipment. The existence of defense-wide (rather than Service-specific) funding accounts has 
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ensured the joint integration of NBC defense programs. However, no defense-wide funding 
mechanism exists for the NBC defense logistics area. Because of this, OSD is limited to tracking 
the status of the DoD NBC defense logistics readiness and sustainment programs in the Services 
and making recommendations to correct funding shortfalls. The tracking information is provided 
to Congress on an annual basis in the Chemical and Biological Defense Program. Annual Report 
to Congress . This year’s report was provided to Congress in March and is available on-line at 
httr)://www. defenselink.mil/Dubs/chembio02012000.Ddf . 

As currently implemented, all Services retain “starter stocks” of NBC defense equipment 
that will support immediate deployments and initial operations. The length of time that these 
stocks will last each unit depends on the respective parent Service. Air Force units deploy with 
30 days of NBC defense consumables. Army divisions use a planning figure of 45 days, while 
Marine Corps forces and Navy shore units use 60 days as the basis for their plans. As a matter of 
policy, Navy ships stock 90 days of consumable materiel. However, these values are notional in 
that they are based on peacetime demand and/or projections of wartime demand as contained in 
pertinent allowance documentation. For NBC defensive materiel, and particularly in the case of 
individual protective equipment (IPE), the days of supply represent a minimum stockage position 
based on current investment guidelines for such materiel. In most cases, the Services will first 
redistribute any available uncommitted assets to provide sustainment before acquiring elsewhere. 
Once these starter stocks are depleted, the military force turns to the DoD NBC defense item 
managers for “swing stocks,” also known as “sustaimnent stocks.” 

DLA and the Army Materiel Command (AMC) are the item managers, or National 
Inventory Control Points (NICP), for the vast majority of NBC defense items in all four Services. 
They are responsible for industrial base development, acquisition, and storage of wholesale 
peacetime and sustainment wartime stocks. They buy (process procurement actions for the 
Services) and, if requested, store NBC defense materiel (swing stocks) for the Services. 

However, the Services must provide funding to DLA and AMC to procure the defense items. 

The Services continue to have issues regarding the accountability and management of 
NBC defense item inventories. Limited asset visibility of consumable NBC defense items below 
the wholesale level remains a problem due to the lack of automated tracking systems at that level 
(the exceptions being the Air Force and a nascent Marine Corps initiative). This has the full 
attention of the senior NBC defense managers. Service inventories of NBC defense items 
maintained at unit level use either manual records or a semi-automated tracking system. Stocks 
held at wholesale level are maintained using a separate, automated system. Currently, there is 
little connectivity between the two systems. As a result, there is limited Service level asset 
visibility for NBC defense items. The Services are addressing this deficiency under the auspices 
of the Total Asset Visibility (TAV) project, a long-term initiative that will link existing DoD 
logistics automated systems. 


CONCLUSION 

During the past year, increased focus by all Services and DLA on NBC defense logistics 
has visibly improved the overall program. The risk posed by weapons of mass destruction to 
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early deploying units and special operations forces has been considerably reduced. Readiness 
shortfalls have been Identified and addressed to the degree that full sustainment through a one 
Major Theater War (MTW) scenario is reasonably assured. The ability to sustain a second 
nearly simultaneous MTW scenario is not fully assured, due to current and potential critical 
shortfalls of specific program areas. The Services are programming funds for the FY02-07 
program period to specifically address these problem areas. Moreover, the Chemical and 
Biological Defense Program Is also involved in programming funds for the FY02-07 program 
period that focus on modernization efforts to improve chemical and biological defense 
capabilities across the joint force. A major challenge is to achieve a structured, executable, and 
integrated medical and non-medical joint chemical and biological defense program that balances 
short-term procurement and long-term science and technology efforts. Our goal is to ensure full 
dimensional protection for all our fighting men and women operating under the threat of 
chemical and biological weapons. 
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Mr. Shays. Thank you for your statement. 

General. 

General Sylvester. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I am Major General John B. Sylvester. I am the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Training in the U.S. Army Training and Doctrine Com- 
mand [TRADOC], from Fort Monroe, VA. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to represent TRADOC and the U.S. Army and provide testi- 
mony on this important subject. 

TRADOC has two primary missions: To prepare the Army for 
war and to be the architect of its future. TRADOC ensures synchro- 
nization of doctrine, training, leader development, organizational 
structure and materiel readiness and ensures the Army is the best 
that it can be and that our soldiers are trained and ready for any 
operation anywhere any time. 

TRADOC, therefore myself representing TRADOC, am respon- 
sible for institutional, unit and self-developmental training pro- 
grams for all soldiers, leaders, civilians and units across our serv- 
ice. We provide a progressive, developmental and lifelong learning 
experience for leaders and soldiers that complements and enhances 
and supports their experiences in the field. My direct scope of re- 
sponsibility is staff supervision of all of our schools, to include the 
U.S. Army Chemical School at Fort Leonard Wood, MO, as well as 
individual training of active duty, reserve component and inter- 
national military student personnel as well as providing support to 
units in the field through training support doctrine and also our 
capstone training program, known as the combat training centers, 
which provide support across our force. 

I’m a combat veteran. I’ve been deployed into combat in combat 
zones on four different times in almost 33 years of continuous ac- 
tive duty. I’ve commanded at every level from platoon through as- 
sistant division command, and I have operated as an operations of- 
ficer up through theater level command, and, sir, I stand ready to 
answer your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Sylvester follows:] 
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South Carolina. He graduated from Texas A&M University in the Class of ’67, 
and entered the Army as an enlisted soldier. 

He was commissioned from Infantry OCS at Fort Benning, Georgia in 
1968. After attending the Armor Officer Basic Course at Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
he was assigned to the 2d Battalion, IS*** Armor and later the 1** Armored 
Division Headquarters at Fort Hood, Texas, serving consecutively as a Tank 
Platoon Leader, Battalion S3 (Air), Tank Company Commander and later Aide 
de Camp to the Commanding General. In 1970, he was assigned to the 2d 
Squadron, ll'*' Armored Cavalry Regiment in the Republic of Vietnam, as a 
Platoon Leader. Returning from Vietnam in 197!, he served in the 194'^ 

Armored Brigade at Fort Knox, where he commanded a Tank Company in the 
Battalion, 33d Armor, and later a separate Armored Cavalry Troop, I Troop, 

17"' Cavalrv-, 

Subsequent assignments have included additional Air and Armored Cavalry Platoon and Troop Command in the 
1 1* Armored Cavalry Regiment, US Army Europe; Senior Maneuver Instructor at the Field Artillery School at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma; Instructor in the Department of Military Instruction at the US Military Academy at West Point, New York; 
G3 (Operations) Officer at the Headquarters, AFCENT Reserve Corps, Maastricht, The Netherlands; Brigade S3 of the 
4"' Brigade, 4"' Infantry Division in Wiesbaden, Germany; and Commander, 1*' Battalion, 68"’ Armor in Wildflecken, 
Germany. 

Upon graduating from the United States Army War College in 1987, Major General Sylvester assumed duties as 
Director, Joint/Combined Unit Training, Headquarters, US Army Training and Doctrine Command, Fort Monroe, 
Virginia. He was the Commander of the 1’* (Tiger) Brigade of the 2d Armored Division from 4 October 1989, and 
commanded the Brigade during Operation Desert Shield/Storm, attacking to destroy Iraqi forces and sieze Kuwait City 
with 2d Marine Division. He inactivated the Tiger Brigade on 20 May 1991 and reactivated it on 21 May 1991, 
redesignating it the 3d (Grey Wolf) Brigade, Cavalry Division. Major General Sylvester retained command of that 
organization until October 1991 . From October 1991 until January 1993, Major General Sylvester served consecutively 
as the Director of the Command and Staff Department and Chief of Staff of the US Army Armor School at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, From January to November 1993, he was the Director of the Center for Army Tactics, US Army Command 
and General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Departing for Fort Riley, Kansas, Major General Sylvester 
served for a year initially as the Assistant Division Commander (ADC) for Support, and then as the ADC for Maneuver 
of the 1*' infantry Division, the Big Red One. 

In November 1994, Major General Sylvester assumed duties as the Deputy Chief of Staff, G2/G3 of the Allied 
Command Europe (ACE) Rapid Reaction Corps (ARRC) in Rheindahlen, Germany, and subsequently deployed to 
Bosnia-Herzegovina on NATO's first operational deployment for Operation Joint Endeavor in December 1995. From 
September 1996 until September 1998, Major General Sylvester served as tlie Director of Operations at Headquarters, 
Allied Forces Central Europe (AFCENT), Brunssum, The Netherlands. His most recent assignment, from August 1998 
until July 1999, was the Assistant Chief of Staff, Military Operations, Headquarters, Stabilization Force, Sarajevo, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. Since July 1999, he has been serving as the Deputy Chief of Staff for Training, Headquarters. U.S. 
Army Training and Doctrine Command, Fort Monroe, Virginia. 

Major General Sylvester’s awards include the Defense Distinguished Service Medal with two Oak Leaf Clusters, 
the Silver Star, the Legion of Merit with two Oak Leaf Clusters, the Bronze Star Medal with V Device (with one Oak 
Leaf Cluster), the Ancient Order of St. Barbara, and the Honorable Order of St. George. Major General Sylvester and his 
wife Becki have one daughter, Tina Marie, who lives and works in Washington, D.C. 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, I am Major 
General John B. Sylvester, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Training, U.S. Army Training and Doctrine Command (TRADOC) , 
Fort Monroe, Virginia. I appreciate the opportunity to 
represent TRADOC and the Army and provide testimony on this 
important subject. 

TRADOC has two primary missions : to prepare the Army 
for war and be the architect of its future. TRADOC ensures 
synchronization of the doctrine, training, leader 
development, organizational structure, and materiel 
readiness, ensuring the Army is the best that it can be and 
that our solders are trained and ready. We accomplish our 
mission on 15 installations across the United States. We 
have 27 schools, about 10,200 instructors, and provide 
training to over 390,000 active and reserve component 
soldiers 

TRADOC is responsible for institutional, unit, and 
self -development training programs for all soldiers, 
leaders, civilians, and units. We provide a progressive, 
developmental, and life long learning experience for leaders 
and soldiers that complements and enhances their experience 
in the field. My direct scope of responsibility is staff 
supervision of our schools such as the U.S. Army Chemical 
School at Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri, and individual 
training of active duty, reserve component, and 
international military student personnel. 
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I am accompanied today by Colonel Thomas K. Klewin, 
Assistant Commandant of the Chemical School, who brings 
technical expertise to the subject of the hearing, to 
discuss the Army's training on individual protective 
equipment, specifically the M40-Series Protective Mask. 

The November 1999 report from the Joint Service 
Integration Group Process Action Team on the protective mask 
identified areas of concern with technical manuals and 
technical orders on preventive maintenance; insufficient 
individual training to maintain fielded protective masks; 
the need for greater leadership emphasis on training and 
maintenance of the masks; and storage of protective masks. 

I will briefly address these areas of concern. 

Overall 

The readiness of a protective mask must be judged 
against criteria that can be evaluated during training, and 
the procedures must instill confidence in the soldier that 
his equipment is functional. Just as a soldier must pay 
careful attention to individual weapon maintenance so that 
it will perform as designed during combat, so too must 
protective mask maintenance be performed so that the soldier 
will have the same degree of confidence in its capabilities. 
The Army remains very concerned about the readiness and 
safety of our soldiers. We have long recognized that 
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chemical and biological protection on the battlefield is 
best assured by a combination of good training, command 
emphasis, conducting Preventive Maintenance Checks and 
Services (PMCS) to standard and by periodically testing the 
soldier mask and garment system for proper fit and function. 
We continue to believe that a soldier with a properly fitted 
and maintained protective mask, along with the protective 
garment, has excellent protection against battlefield 
chemical and biological agents. 

Enlisted Training 

We regard institutional training as the foundation for 
our training system. Our Basic Combat Training contains 
three hours of hands-on instruction on the mask, including 
preventive maintenance and mask care and cleaning 
procedures. Additionally, all enlisted soldiers are 
required to pass a hands-on test on preventive maintenance 
before they can graduate from Basic Combat Training. The 
preventive maintenance is initially trained in our schools 
and sustained in the units. Without sustained practice, 
however, these skills diminish, and require additional 
training. One of the techniques we use to encourage 
training is the Common Task Test (CTT) . This is a 
standardized, hands-on test given by the units annually. 

When a task is selected for the CTT, soldiers practice until 
they can meet the test standards. A current NBC task in the 
CTT includes: Protect yourself from chemical and biological 
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injury/contamination using your assigned protective mask. 
The task. Maintain Your Assigned Protective Mask, has been 
added to the list of tasks to be tested by all soldiers 
beginning in October of 2000. 

Officer Training 

Our Second Lieutenants receive Protective Mask 
Preventive Maintenance training during their Pre- 
Commissioned phase of training, not during their 
institutional instruction. However, some schools such as 
the Chemical School, have instituted refresher training on 
this task and the young officers are tested in a hands-on 
mode. Current course outlines contain a block of 
instruction o.n the Protective Mask. 

Using the Operator's Manual 

Technical Manuals (TMs) are developed and issued for 
each piece of equipment fielded by the Array. Operator 
maintenance forms the bedrock of Army maintenance. The TM 
provides all needed information for operating and 
maintaining the equipment. For any equipment, it is 
critical to use the technical manual for performing 
preventive maintenance to ensure no steps are missed and 
proper actions are completed. 


Leadership 
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Correctly performed and timely preventive maintenance 
is important for the successful operation of all equipment. 
It is especially critical to the correct operation of the 
Protective Mask. Mask preventive maintenance is an issue 
that requires continual command emphasis at all leadership 
levels. This is an area defined as lacking rigor by the 
report generating this hearing. The Army clearly requires a 
plan to emphasize the Commander's role. To facilitate this, 
the U.S. Army Chemical School has sent several messages to 
Army units stressing the importance of mask maintenance. 

Centralized Storage & Maintenance 

In the past some units have established NBC rooms for 
centralized storage and maintenance of NBC equipment. Some 
units issue NBC protective equipment to soldiers and sub- 
units (platoons) for storage and maintenance. There is no 
data to support centralized storage increasing the 
likelihood of enhanced maintenance. Circumstances in 
different units require different solutions. Army units at 
company level are authorized an NBC NCO or Specialist to 
conduct training and advise the unit commander on NBC 
matters. Centralizing masks will create the impressions 
that the unit NBC NCO/Specialist is responsible for mask 
maintenance, not the individual, and will decrease the 
accessibility of the individual to the mask for training. 

At times, because of personnel shortages within the NBC 
specialty, unit level NBC personnel are either not assigned, 
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thus forcing the unit to divert another soldier to the task, 
or are assigned at a rank lower than authorized. Both of 
these circumstances pose challenges for training, 
specifically for the maintenance and repair tasks they must 
perform. A revised training program will be fielded in FY 
01 that meets this training deficiency. This revised NBC 
Defense Course is a two-week course for training additional 
duty NCO and Officers, with a one-week NBC NCO module 
specifically geared to train the maintenance and logistics 
tasks required by unit NBC NCOS. The highlight of this 
program is a CD-ROM Job Aid containing NBC references, 
tasks, and required forms, carried away by the students 
attending the one -week add-on module. Students attending 
the Chemical Basic Noncommissioned Officer Course will also 
receive the CD-ROM. 

Future Protective Masks 

The Joint Service General Purpose Mask is a 
developmental future protective mask envisioned to contain a 
number of improvements to the current system of masks. 

Among the improvements are: reduction of sharp edges, such 
as eye lens retraining rings and drink tube connecting 
blocks, expanding the wearer's vision by using a single eye 
lens, streamlined maintenance and the ability to drink 
larger volumes of both hot and cold liquids. Joint 
Operational Requirements Document maintenance requirements 
for the JSGPM include color-coding of components requiring 
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PMCS and identical and interchangeable parts, assemblies, 
and sub-assemblies. 

Training is the core of Army readiness. It defines 
success on any battlefield and we could not be more proud of 
our soldiers, leaders and civilians. Despite the challenges 
we face in this new operational environment, schools such as 
the U.S. Army Chemical School continue to produce the best 
trained and best led soldiers in the world. 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide this testimony 
today . 
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Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

General. 

General Robbins. Mr. Chairman, good afternoon. I appreciate 
the opportunity to come before you today and discuss the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force’s Nuclear, Biological and Chemical Passive 
Defense Program. I thank you for your continued support of the 
NBC defense program. I have a brief oral statement and with your 
permission I will submit the complete statement for the record. 

First, I want to explain the Air Force organizational structure 
which supports our NBC defense program. The Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Air and Space Operations, referred to as our XO, is re- 
sponsible for the Air Force’s Counterproliferation Program. Nu- 
clear, biological and chemical passive defense is one of the four pil- 
lars of our counterproliferation policy. So the XO is the principal 
Air Force officer responsible for our participation in the OSD 
Chemical and Biological Defense Program. The XO is the Air Force 
representative on the Joint NBC Defense Board. 

As the Air Force Civil Engineer, I support the XO. I am the Air 
Force representative on the Joint Service Integration Group and I 
am responsible for the nonmedical training and equipment aspects 
of the Air Force NBC Passive Defense Program. I represent the Air 
Force in joint NBC training doctrine and requirements develop- 
ment. I’m supported in this effort by the Director of Supply, who 
is responsible for individual protective equipment management as 
part of the overall Air Force supply system, including shelf life 
management. 

The Defense Planning Guidance recently described the NBC 
threat as a likely condition of future wars, and the Air Force is 
committed to ensuring that our forces can and will survive to con- 
duct sustained mission operations in such an NBC environment. In 
order to accomplish this we have established a comprehensive pro- 
gram. 

The Air Force participates with OSD and the Joint NBC Defense 
Board for research, development and initial acquisition of avoid- 
ance and detection, decontamination, collective protection and indi- 
vidual protection equipment. We work with the other services and 
OSD to identify joint requirements to meet future threats and to 
ensure the safety of all DOD forces. With congressional support we 
have seen funding for these programs increase in recent years to 
meet the growing threat. 

Each service is responsible for sustainment and maintenance of 
their equipment as well as for training our respective personnel. 
Within available resources we prioritize our requirements to reduce 
risks and to ensure we provide protection to our personnel in high 
and medium threat locations. 

The Air Force’s NBC Defense Sustainment Program provides op- 
eration and maintenance funding for protective ensembles and 
masks, protection and decontamination equipment, medical sup- 
plies, collective protection systems and training. Like the other 
services, we are currently transitioning from older equipment to 
newer, lighter, more effective equipment and are adjusting our 
training as we bring this new equipment into the inventory. 

The Air Force requires all military and emergency essential civil- 
ian personnel stationed in or deployable to high and medium threat 
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locations to receive annual NBC defense training. This training in- 
cludes classroom and hands on instruction on detection and decon- 
tamination equipment and procedures, protective clothing, mask 
component familiarization, inspection and wear. 

The Air Force enhanced the protective mask portion of training 
in 1998 by implementing the mask fit test, which improves surviv- 
ability and increases the individual airman’s confidence. The Air 
Force established a robust training course of instruction on mask 
fit test operations at our technical school with the Army at Fort 
Leonard Wood, MO and at Brooks Air Force Base, TX. Technicians 
there provide instruction and perform fit test training for unit level 
personnel. 

Equipment maintenance checks and services are critical ele- 
ments of our NBC defense program, especially for individual pro- 
tective equipment. Frequent inspections and maintenance of masks 
are required to ensure their reliability. Maintenance and inspec- 
tions are conducted on Air Force protective masks every 6 months 
during peacetime and every 7 days during contingency operations. 
Except for visual procedures outlined in the mask technical orders, 
the Air Eorce has no inherent capability to perform detailed quan- 
titative masks inspections. 

The need for this capability led us to participate in a Joint Serv- 
ice Mask Program sponsored by the Marines. Based on the Joint 
Service Mask Working Group’s recommendations and its review of 
the 1994 DOD IG report focusing on mask maintenance, the Air 
Eorce initiated a rewrite of our technical orders. This rewrite, 
which is scheduled for completion in August of this summer, en- 
hances procedures to tighten loose front voicemitters and to clean 
the mask, it increases emphasis on individual inspections and clari- 
fies the responsibility for mask care and maintenance. The Air 
Eorce is also reviewing and updating various instructions and les- 
son plans to improve procedures for mask maintenance and inspec- 
tion. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for your strong 
support of the overall OSD and Air Eorce NBC Passive Defense 
Program. We believe it is an aggressive program that capitalizes on 
cooperation among the services to develop and procure new high- 
tech protective equipment. We believe our sustainment and train- 
ing programs are meeting the most pressing needs of our forces 
and that we carefully balance fiscal reality, equipment shortfalls 
and risks. Our goal, like yours, is to ensure Air Eorce men and 
women are protected with the very best equipment. 

I’ll be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Robbins follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, good morning, I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the Department of the Air Force’s 
Nuclear, Biological and Chemical (NBC) Passive Defense Program. I thank you for 
your continued support of the NBC defense program. Today, I want to share with 
the committee the way we manage this program within the Air Force. 

First ril explain how the AF organizational stracture supports the NBC Defense 
Program. The Deputy Chief of Staff, Air and Space Operations, referred to as our 
XO, is responsible for the Air Force’s Counterproliferation (CP) Program. Nuclear, 
Biological and Chemical Passive Defense is one of the four focus pillars of our 
Counterproliferation Program, so the XO is the principle Air Force officer 
responsible for our participation in the OSD Chemical-Biological Defense Program 
and is the AF representative on the Joint NBC Defense Board. In my role as the Air 
Force Civil Engineer, I support the XO and I am responsible for training and 
equipment aspects of the AF NBC Passive Defense Program. I represent the AF in 
Joint NBC training, doctrine and requirements development. I am supported by the 
Director of Supply who is responsible for AF NBC Individual Protective Equipment 
management as part of the overall AF supply management system and for shelf-life 
management policies. 

Two other key members of the Air Force NBC Passive Defense team include the 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Acquisitions, Director of Global Power 
Programs, referred to as AQ, and The Director of Medical Readiness, Office of the 
Air Force Surgeon General. The AQ is responsible for research, development and 
acquisition of all NBC passive defense equipment and he represents the Air Force in 
Joint Research, Development and Acquisitions. The Medical Director is 
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responsible for the medical NBC passive Defense program. Together we form the 
triad to support the XO’s Counterproliferation program and the OSD Chemical- 
Biological Defense Program. 



ORGANIZATION 

AF - JOINT 


Joint NBC Defense Board 

☆☆☆ AF/XO, Lt Gen Esmond 

(AF/XONP - AO) 

Approve: 

Requirements List Modernization Plan 

RDA Plan POM 

Training & Doctrine Logistics Support Plan 


Joint Service Integration Group 
☆☆ AF/ILE, MGen Robbins 
(AF/ILEX - AO) 

Products: 

Joint Requirements Joint Doctrine 
Joint Training Joint Mod & Sim 


Medical Program Sub Panel 
"iz AF/SGX, BGen Brannon 


Joint Service Materiel Group 
☆☆ SAF/AQP, MGen Huot 
{SAF/AQPS - AO) 

Products: 

Joint RDA Joint Tech Oversight 

Joint Logistics Joint POM 


The Defense Planning Guidance recently described the NBC threat as a likely 
condition of future wars. The Air Force is committed to ensuring our forces can, 
and will, survive to conduct sustained mission operations in a NBC environment. In 
order to accomplish this, we have established a comprehensive NBC passive 
defense program. 
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Chem Bio Defense Program 

The Air Force participates with OSD and the Joint NBC Defense Board for 
research, development and initial acquisition of avoidance/detection, 
decontamination, collective protection and individual protection equipment. We 
work with the other Services and OSD to identify joint requirements such as the 
Joint Service Lightweight Integrated Suit Technology (JSLIST), Joint Protective 
Aircrew Ensemble (JPACE), Joint Service Aircrew Mask (JSAM) and the Joint 
Service General Purpose Mask (JSGPM) programs. With Congressional support, 
we have seen funding for these programs increase in recent years to meet the 
growing NBC threat and ensure the safety of all DoD forces. 

Air Force NBC Defense Sustainment Program 

Each Service is responsible for sustainment and maintenance of their equipment as 
well as training for our respective personnel. Air Force expenditures in these three 
areas average $15-16 million per year. With the currently constrained budget 
environment, this funding level does not satisfy all of our requirements to replace 
consumable items and perform all required equipment maintenance. However, we 
do prioritize our requirements to reduce risk and to ensure we provide protection to 
our personnel in high and medium threat locations. 

The Air Force’s NBC defense sustainment program provides operations and 
maintenance funding for protective ensembles and masks, detection and 
decontamination equipment, medical supplies, collective protective systems and 
training. Like the other Services, we are currently transitioning from older 
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equipment to newer, lighter, more effective equipment, particularly the individual 
protective ensemble, and are adjusting our training as we bring this new equipment 
into our inventory. 

AF Groundcrew Personal Protective Ensemble (PPE) 

The Air Force’s standard issue groundcrew PPE includes protective overgarments 
(4 pr), rubber gloves with cotton inserts (8 pr), overboots (4 pr), protective hoods 
(8), a protective mask (1) and filter canisters (8). 

Overgarment - We currently utilize the Battledress Overgarment (BDO) as 
our primary protective overgarment. We have introduced the JSLIST suit into our 
inventory in limited quantities and are transitioning the bulk of our force from the 
BDO to the JSLIST over the next ten years. All BDOs in the AF inventory will 
expire by FY07. 

Glove - We currently utilize a butyl rubber glove with cotton insert. We plan 
to transition to a new protective glove being developed by the JSLIST program. 

This iinproved groundcrew/aircrew protective glove will provide increased 
protection and enhance finger dexterity and grip. 

Overboot - We currently utilize both a butyl rubber footwear cover (soft) and 
a vinyl overboot (hard). We are transitioning to a new protective footwear cover, 
the multi-purpose overboot (MULO), developed by the JSLIST program. The 
MULO is weatherproof and chemical/petroleum resistant with improved sole and 
grip. 

Mask - We currently utilize two types of groundcrew protective masks, the 
MCU-2A/P and the M17A2. The 1VICU-2A/P mask is our primary protective mask 
with the M17A2 being used for our “hard to fit” personnel. Both masks are used in- 
conjunction with butyl rubber hood and filter canisters. The Air Force is 
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participating in the development of the Joint Service General Purpose Mask 
(JSGPM) and will transition from the MCU-2A/P to the JSGPM between FY06 and 
12, Our “hard to fit” program wiU transition from the M17A2 to the M45 Land 
Warrior Mask in FYOl. 

Air Force NBC Defense Training 

The Air Force requires all military and emergency essential civilian personnel 
stationed in or deployable to NBC high and medium threat locations to receive 
annual NBC defense training. This training includes classroom and hands on 
instruction on detection and decontamination equipment and procedures, protective 
clothing, mask components, inspection and wear. The Air Force enhanced the 
protective mask portion of training in 1998 by implementing the quantitative mask 
fit test using the M41 Protection Assessment Test System (PATS) and updating the 
Air Force manual on NBC Mask Fit and Liquid Hazard Simulant Training. The Air 
Force’s mask fit test is designed to improve NBC defense survivability and increase 
the individual airman’s confidence. 

In Dec 1998, the DOD/IG published the M41 PATS Capabilities Audit Report. In 
the report, the Joint Service’s interim minimum standard fit factor criteria of 1,667 
was reviewed and a recommendation was made for the OSD CB Defense Program 
to validate current and/or establish new criteria. The Air Force is participating in 
this program and will apply the final result to its mask fit test program. In the 
interim, the Air Force is using a minimum fit factor of 2,000. We increased the 
criteria from 1,667 to 2,000 to allow for errors associated with the fit test method. 
The Air Force established a robust training course of instruction on mask fit test 
operations at our technical schools at Fort Leonardwood, Missouri and Brooks 
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AFB, Texas, in both the apprentice and advanced level courses for our NBC 
technicians. These technicians then provide instruction and perform fit test training 
for unit-level personnel. 

Serviceability 

Equipment maintenance checks and service are critical elements of the Air Force’s 
NBC defense program, especially for the individual protective equipment. The Air 
Force mask maintenance and inspection program includes participating in the Joint 
Service Retail Mask Surveillance Program, maintaining and using the MCU-2A/P 
mask technical manuaFtechnical order, implementing the mask fit test program, and 
acquiring future equipment sets to perform protective assessment tests. 

Maintenance and inspections are conducted on Air Force protective masks every six 
months during peacetime and every seven days during contingency operations. 
Except for visual procedures outlined in the mask technical manuals, the Air Force 
has no inherent capability to perform detailed quantitative mask inspections. The 
need for this capability led us to participate in the Joint Service Mask Surveillance 
Program managed by the Marines. Based on the Joint Service Mask Working 
Group’s recommendations and its review of a DOD/IG audit report focusing on 
mask maintenance, the Air Force initiated a rewrite of our technical orders. The 
rewrite, which is scheduled for completion in Aug 00, addresses and enhances 
procedures to tighten loose front voicemitters and clean the mask; increases 
emphasis on inspections; and clarifies responsibility for mask care and maintenance. 
The Air Force is also reviewing and updating various instmctions and lesson plans 
that improve procedures for mask maintenance and inspection during initial and 
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refresher chemical warfare defense training. 

The Air Force conducts visual inspections and uses the M41 PATS fit test to 
identify gross defective components on a mask. To identify less obvious defects we 
are acquiring the Joint Service Mask Leakage Tester. The leakage tester will 
perform the mask fit test and identify defective individual components of the mask 
for replacement by the operator. The AF plans to deploy the mask leakage tester at 
every installation and with deployable units when funded through the OSD Defense 
program. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I again thank Congress for its strong support of the 
overall OSD and Air Force NBC Passive Defense Program. We have an aggressive 
program that capitalizes on cooperation among the Services to develop and procure 
new, high-tech protective equipment. We believe our sustainment and training 
programs are meeting the most pressing needs of our forces, and that we carefully 
balance fiscal reality, shortfalls and risk. Our goal, like yours, is to ensure Air Force 
men and women are protected with the very best equipment. I will be happy to 
address any questions you may have at this time. 
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Mr. Shays. Thank you very much, General. 

Admiral stone. 

Admiral Stone. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, distinguished 
members of the subcommittee. On behalf of Secretary Danzig, I 
would like to thank you for the opportunity to appear here today 
to discuss the Navy’s efforts to provide, maintain and train with 
specialized individual protective equipment. Unquestionably, the 
integrated performances of these items are essential to ensure we 
can successfully operate in contaminated chemical and biological 
environments. 

As a matter of background, I am surface warfare officer, having 
commanded the Spruance class destroyer the USS John Hancock 
from 1991 to 1993. I was stationed overseas from 1994 to 1999, 
with at sea assignments as Commander of the United States Mid- 
dle East Force and Commander of Destroyer Squadron 50, home 
ported in Manama, Bahrain; later as the Chief of Staff/Commander 
of the Sixth Fleet, located in Gaeta, Italy; and most recently have 
served as the Commander of NATO’s Immediate Reaction Force, 
Standing Naval Force, Mediterranean, during Operation Allied 
Force in the Adriatic. My current office, which is the Surface War- 
fare Directorate on the Navy staff, serves as the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations Executive Agent for Chem-Bio Defense, and in that capac- 
ity, we coordinate relevant Navy programmatic and operational 
issues. 

As you are well aware, this is a complex effort involving multiple 
warfare areas and claimants that directly impact fleet operational 
readiness and warfighting sustainability. The unique aspects posed 
by the myriad of chem-bio threats presents us with incredible chal- 
lenges, both ashore and afloat. 

As a proactive partner in the Joint Chem-Bio Defense Program, 
we’ve made significant progress and continue to work closely with 
the other services and OSD on a broad front. 

I’m submitting a more detailed written response to your commit- 
tee as formal testimony. 

Today I plan to provide you details on the status of important 
personnel protection initiatives and related efforts in support of the 
Joint Service Chem-Bio Defense Program. In particular I will ad- 
dress individual protective equipment and associated testing, train- 
ing and maintenance evolutions used to verify equipment will per- 
form as advertised without compromising personal safety. 

The goal of the Navy Chem-Bio Defense Program is to deter the 
use of chemical and biological weapons used against U.S. allies and 
coalition forces by utilizing capabilities to deny an adversary sig- 
nificant military advantage from their use. From a deterrence per- 
spective, essential capabilities need to include the requirement to 
survive an initial attack and continue operations in a contaminated 
environment. 

The mission of our Navy is to conduct prompt and sustained com- 
bat operations from the sea in support of national objectives. The 
Navy ensures that deployed units are outfitted with appropriate in- 
dividual protective equipment. 

Based on the concerns expressed by your committee, we acknowl- 
edge the importance of inventory management and materiel condi- 
tion of our chem-bio equipment. Since the first DOD IG reports re- 
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garding the deficiencies in the inventory process were issued in 
1994, the Navy has consistently reviewed its procedures for inven- 
tory control, requisitions and organizational functions to ensure 
that we are on track. 

As a follow on to various IG reports, the Navy has addressed the 
mask surveillance issue with Commander Destroyer Squadron 28, 
conducting surveillance of the ships earlier this year in Norfolk, 
VA. The fleet is also preparing to release an updated message that 
provides important guidance and reinforces the requirement for 
conducting proper periodic maintenance. Additionally, since Feb- 
ruary of this year, a pilot program has been under development by 
CINCLANTFLT with the goal of assisting ships in their 
predeployment mask testing. 

The Navy agrees that mask inspection and fit testing is an inte- 
gral part of operational readiness. Studies have been conducted 
over the past several years to ascertain materiel problems with the 
MCU mask series. Random surveillance has taken place to assess 
the conditions of the masks. We are satisfied that our surveillance 
efforts have provided us good confidence of the materiel integrity 
of the masks. However, increased emphasis on individual protec- 
tion equipment maintenance is essential to ensure that these items 
will function as advertised. 

With regard to shipboard stowage of individual protective equip- 
ment, we have reviewed previous Joint Service Integration Group 
recommendations and have directed operational units to ensure 
compliance with existing stowage procedures. 

On the training side, it is critical that all forces, afloat and 
ashore, be intimately familiar with the use of individual protective 
equipment. Fleet units conduct chem-bio drills and exercises to 
train and evaluate sailors in the use of our protective gear. Ulti- 
mately, commanding officers are responsible for chem-bio readiness 
of their commands. Navy units conduct basic, intermediate and ad- 
vanced training exercises as part of the training and readiness 
cycle prior to deployment. 

During the basic training phase, CBR-D training exercises are 
often overseen by the appropriate type commander staff and may 
involve additional unit training by specialists from an afloat train- 
ing group. During the intermediate and advanced phases of the 
training cycles, combat readiness is reinforced through composite 
training units and numbered fleet exercises. The exercises con- 
ducted by deploying battle groups and amphibious readiness 
groups during these predeployment periods are designed to meet 
fleet commander in chief training requirements for forces in the 
area that they will be deployed. 

I have recently released a Chief of Naval Operations message to 
Navy commands reiterating the vital importance of proper mainte- 
nance, training and readiness of all chem-bio individual protective 
equipment, particularly protective masks. This message lays the 
groundwork for follow-on discussions at our upcoming damage con- 
trol chem-bio defense conference, which is scheduled for September 
of this year in the Norfolk area. 

In summary, I believe the Navy has a chem-bio defense program 
in place to protect our warfighters. As my partners on this panel 
have indicated, our mutual efforts form an integral part of this Na- 
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tion’s chem-bio defense posture. Of paramount importance is my 
commitment to you to provide our sailors the best individual pro- 
tective gear available as well as the aggressive leadership and 
training and monitoring necessary for meeting the difficult mission 
challenges ahead. 

Thank you, sir, for this opportunity to present the Navy’s posi- 
tion on this very important topic. I look forward to addressing any 
questions you may have at this time. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Stone follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, on behalf of Secretary Danzig, I would like to 
thank you for the opportunity to appear here today to discuss the Navy’s efforts to provide, maintain 
and train with individual protective equipment which is essential to operate in contaminated 
chemical/biological environments. 

My office serves as the CNO’s Executive Agent for Chem-Bio Defense and in that capacity, we 
coordinate relevant programmatic and operational issues. As I’m sure you’re keenly aware, this is a 
complex effort involving multiple warfare areas that directly impacts fleet operational readiness. In 
that context, we are considering realignments to elevate the focus and enhance the program 
assessment process. 

I plan to provide you details on the status of important personnel protection initiatives and related 
efforts in support of the Joint Service Chem-Bio Defense Program. In particular, I will address 
individual protective equipment items in the current inventory, and associated testing, training and 
maintenance evolutions used to verify equipment will perform as advertised without compromising 
personnel safety. 

Background: 

Lessons learned from the Gulf War provided important insights on asymmetrical threats and an 
impetus to improve our operational readiness and warfighting sustainability posture. Clearly, 
operations in an amphibious environment pose a serious element of concern to our forces as do 
threats to our shore-based Navy personnel. In all instances, we are committed to ensuring our 
sailors can effectively operate in harm’s way and return home safely. 

Discussion; 

The goal of the Navy Chem-Bio Defense Program is to deter the use of chemical and biological 
weapons used against U.S., allied, and coalition forces by utilizing capabilities to deny an adversary 
significant military advantage from their use. From a deterrence perspective, essential capabilities 
need to include the requirement to survive an initial attack and continue operations in a 
contaminated environment. 

The mission of our Navy is to conduct prompt and sustained combat operations from the sea in 
support of national objectives. Our Navy ensures that all deployed units are outfitted with the right 
level of Individual Protective Equipment (IPE). Navy IPE for shipboard and shore personnel 
consists of a protective mask (MCU-2/P), an overgarment (CPO OR JSLIST [AKA ACPG]), 
gloves and footwear covers. Aviators wear the MK-I undergarment for below-the-neck protection 
and are currently being outfitted with the A/P23P-14A{V) aircrew respirators. 

Based on the concerns expressed by your committee, we acknowledge the importance of inventory 
management and material condition of IPE. Since the first DODIG Reports regarding deficiencies 
in the inventory process were issued in 1994, the Navy has consistently reviewed its procedures for 
inventory control, requisitions and organizational functions to ensure that we are on track. We noted 
the previous deficiencies identified in the DODIG reports were not specifically attributed to 
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shortfalls in the management of the Navy’s Inventory Control System. The main issue in the audit 
included whether suits known to be defective (suits produced by Isratex, Inc.) were separated from 
serviceable suits and whether inventory records matched actual physical counts of those items. The 
Navy did not field any battle dress overgarments manufactured by Isratex and thus the Navy was 
not adversely affected by this item recall. We recently learned that another service provided the 
Navy tenant activities in Korea with potential defective IPE. However, all discrepancies have been 
corrected. 

As a follow-on to DOD IG Reports 94-154 and 95-021, the Navy has addressed the mask 
surveillance issue. Plans are being developed for testing all masks of pre-deploying ships to ensure 
they are in serviceable condition. The Navy has evaluated procedures for fixing the voicemitter 
attachment retaining ring problem after delivery. We have determined that there was no practicable 
fix at the organizational level of maintenance and are exploring intermediate level repair 
alternatives. PMS procedures continue to be updated, and an initial fleet advisory on mask care and 
maintenance was issued in 1998. The fleet is preparing to release a new message that provides 
important guidance and reinforces the need for conducting critical periodic maintenance. 

New protective items being fielded include the JSLIST suit, which the Navy refers to as Advanced 
Chemical Protective Garment (ACPG). The ACPG will eventually replace the existing Chemical 
Protective Overgarment (CPO). The ACPGS features include improved chemical agent protection 
(liquid, vapor and aerosol); increased wear time,-launderability and improved fit. Fleet shipment 
began in October 98 and are continuing through FY04; 120,546 suits have been issued to date. Our 
total requirement is for approximately 460,825 suits. 

The Joint Service General Purpose Mask (JSGPM) will replace the MCU-2/P starting in FY06, and 
will be issued to all afloat and ashore unit personnel. 

The Joint Aviation and Ground Glove (JAGG) is planned for FY04. For aircrew applications, the 
Joint Protective Aircrew Ensemble (JPACE) will replace the MK-I starting in FY05. The Joint 
Service Aircrew Mask (JSAM) will replace existing aircrew masks starting in FY05. 

We have an aggressive acceptance program for IPE. During their manufacture, masks, canisters and 
suits are subjected to production line quality assurance testing as part of the acceptance process. 
Testing after items are delivered to the stock system is characterized as wholesale surveillance. 
Testing is conducted on stock items to determine if the shelf life of the item should be extended or if 
the item can no longer be used. For instance, the Army’s Pine Bluff Arsenal conducts this type of 
wholesale surveillance on the C2 and C2A1 gas mask canisters and issues shelf life updates which 
also apply to retail canisters. 

Navy IPE is maintained at the organizational (“O”) level through various Planned Maintenance 
Systems. MCU-2/P masks have several PMS requirements: annual check for material inspection, 
inventory and cleaning/disinfecting. CPOS and ACPGS have similar requirements. 

Aircrew masks and suits undergo routine inspection cycles at the organizational level, and are 
subjected to intermediate level maintenance every 90 days. 
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The Navy agrees that mask inspection and fit testing is an integral part of operational readiness. 
Studies have been conducted over the past several years to ascertain material problems with the 
MCU mask. In addition to the loose voicemitter ring previously addressed, we have corrected the 
improper seating of the outlet valve, which was originally due to a design problem. We have 
conducted random surveillances to assess the conditions of the masks and we are satisfied that our 
efforts have provided us good confidence of material integrity. Our emphasis on IPE maintenance is 
essential to ensure that these items will function as advertised. 

With regard to shipboard stowage of individual protective equipment, we have reviewed previous 
JSIG recommendations and directed operational units to ensure compliance with existing stowage 
procedures. 

We are working with the fleet to reinvigorate a mask maintenance and fit test program. A pilot 
effort is underway to expedite this most important initiative. 

On the training side, it is critical that all forces afloat and ashore be intimately familiar with the use 
of individual protective equipment. The Chief of Naval Education and Training (CNET) has 
overarching responsibility for Navy training, including CBR-D. CNET’S schoolhouse CBR-D 
training responds specifically to fleet requirements. CNET provides introductory CBR-D training to 
all recruits during accession training. My office sponsors a majority of CBR-D training funds and 
provides oversight and guidance to ensure that CBR-D courses are efficient and effective and meet 
fleet requirements. The Fleet, Bureau of Medicine, Surface Warfare, Special Warfare, SEABEES, 
Military Sealift Command, and other Communities provide specific follow-on training, as 
appropriate, to meet their own unique requirements. 

As part of regular training plans and especially during pre-deployment certification, Fleet units 
conduct CBR-D drills and exercises to train and evaluate sailors in the use of protective equipment. 
Fleet Exercise Publication (FXP) 4 provides the specific guidance for the conduct and evaluation of 
such CBR-D training and exercises afloat. Ultimately, Commanding Officers (CO) both afloat and 
ashore are responsible for CBR-D readiness of their command. Navy units conduct basic, 
intermediate, and advanced training exercises as part of the Training and Readiness Cycle prior to 
deployment. During the basic training phase, CBR-D training exercises are overseen by the 
appropriate Type Commander and may involve additional unit training by CBR-D specialists from 
an Afloat Training Group. During the intermediate and advanced phases of the training cycles, 
combat readiness is reinforced through Composite Training Unit Exercises and Fleet Exercises. The 
exercises conducted by deploying Battle Groups and Amphibious Readiness Groups during these 
pre-deployment exercises are designed to meet Fleet Commander in Chief training requirements for 
forces in the deployment area of responsibility. We will be discussing these priority issues at our 
upcoming Damage Control/Firefighting/Chem-Bio Defense Working Group Conference scheduled 
in September 2000 and will take appropriate actions to institutionalize this process. 

I have released a Chief of Naval Operations message to Navy commands re-iterating the vital 
importance of proper maintenance, training and readiness of all Chem-Bio Individual Protective 
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Equipment, particularly protective masks. This message lays the groundwork for follow-on 
discussions at our conference in September of this year. 

Summary; 

The Navy has a Chem-Bio Defense Program in place to protect the warfighter. Efforts are 
consistent with the Joint RDA and modernization plans. We are fully committed to ensuring our 
sailors can effectively operate in harm’s way and return home safely. 
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Mr. Shays. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

General. 

General Lee. Good morning, distinguished members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Shays. Let me just make sure that mic is on. You want to 
tap it. Yeah, it’s dead. Why don’t you see if Admiral Stone’s mic 
is working. 

General Lee. Let me start again. Is that better, sir? 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

General Lee. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, distinguished mem- 
bers of the committee. My name is Major General Paul Lee. I am 
the Commanding General of the Marine Corps’s Materiel Com- 
mand. My job is readiness. My job is in the equipment of the U.S. 
Marine Corps. I have been designated by the Commandant as the 
responsible agent for life cycle management of all ground combat 
equipment and in particular, with the subject equipment of this 
particular committee, the individual equipment, the nuclear-bio- 
logical equipment that is issued to our Marines, both ground and 
air. This means that I have the responsibility for the reliability and 
the maintainability of all equipment and for any new acquisitions 
that the U.S. Marine Corps may be doing in its joint environment 
for all of the services. 

As well, I am concerned about the training because that’s all part 
of it and the kinds of training manuals and maintenance manuals 
and their adequacy for all of our forces. My job is to maintain con- 
tinuous surveillance and to make sure that that gear remains 
ready, that the Marines who handle it know how to handle it, and 
that those maintenance specialists can make that happen. We have 
placed responsibility in materiel command and we have provided it 
with the sufficient tools to maintain that oversight throughout the 
Corps, to make things happen quickly as they need to happen. 

There are five areas that I will be able to answer questions and 
I welcome questions in areas of concern with NBC. I mentioned 
very briefly about training manuals and our training — and our ta- 
bles of organization, the people that do the work, and we — I am 
here to report to you that we have taken giant strides toward the 
improvement of those training manuals, providing up to the date 
manuals which are easy to understand for our individual Marines, 
soldiers, sailors or airmen who can pick these up and know what 
it is they have to do to preserve the integrity of their masks. We 
are providing videos, and they will be out this summer, which will 
engage our people in something that is easy to view and easy to 
understand. 

We have reviewed all of our tables of organizations in for NBC 
specialists. We are manned at over 100 percent of our table of orga- 
nization, and I am satisfied that we have a sufficient number of 
Marines dedicated down to the unit level, that is down to the bat- 
talion level, to accommodate the charges and responsibilities and 
execute those responsibilities. 

We have reemphasized training. In fact, as we speak today, our 
training command at Quantico, VA, there is a group looking at 
training one more time, is it adequate across the board from the 
beginning when they come in, officer and enlisted alike, and then 
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that continuous training which keeps them all current up until the 
day they walk out the door. 

We have looked at leadership. I feel that that’s where it all 
starts, emphasis from our commanders, the guys in charge, and as 
you can see from my earlier statements, the Commandant has put 
a great deal on this by saying I have got one belly button to push 
and that belly button is my materiel commander who is going to 
ensure that it gets taken care of 

We have instituted reporting, surveillance and accountability 
procedures with the hope to gain total asset visibility throughout 
the Marine Corps through an automated system that will be Web 
based by August of this year. 

And finally, on the way ahead, my program managers in the Ma- 
rine Corps Systems Command are purchasing the best gear. We 
have built in reliability and maintainability as primary. We have 
taken all these reports that have been given to us and have talked 
about here this morning on what kind of gear we need to put in 
their hands, and that’s being incorporated and these buys made. 

I thank you for this opportunity here, sir. I’m a 31-year logisti- 
cian in the U.S. Marine Corps. I have seen the good, the bad and 
the ugly, quite frankly, in this area of NBC. I think we’re on the 
right road. I know we are. It has the emphasis I can assure you 
in the U.S. Marine Corps of protecting our Marines and all service 
people from the dangers that NBC presents to them and while at 
the same time ensuring the readiness of all forces, and I’m ready 
to answer any specific questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of General Lee follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Major General Paul Lee, 
Commander, Marine Corps Materiel Command. I am pleased to appear before you today to 
discuss the Marine Corps’ management strategy in the Joint Nuclear, Biological and Chemical 
(NBC) Defense area of individual protective equipment. 

General - The information I will talk about provides an overview of our current NBC 
individual protective equipment and training on that equipment. The Marine Corps takes the 
threat of use of chemical and/or biological agents very seriously and we feel we are providing 
our Marines with adequate protection and training to survive and win on a contaminated 
battlefield. In addition, the Marine Corps is instituting a comprehensive unit commander’s 
assessment of chemical biological capabilities in our readiness reporting Standard Operating 
Procedure. The commander’s assessment will include a training rating, equipment rating, and an 
overall rating. Altliough this report from each commander includes all NBC defense equipment 
capabilities, the heaviest weighted factor is the individual protective equipment. 

The Marine Corps Inspector General also conducts readiness assessments on various 
units in the Marine Corps throughout each year and has included NBC as one of the commodity 
areas to assess. 

Current Individual Protective Equipment - A Marine performing his / her primary 
mission in a chemical / biological environment utilizes the Marine Corps unique “USMC 
Saratoga Suit” as the primary overgarment protection, butyl rubber gloves with a cotton insert, to 
protect the hands, and vinyl overboots to protect the feet. Finally, we utilize the M40 Field 
Protective Mask for protection against toxic vapor hazards. In order to ensure Marines have a 
seal between the negative pressure mask and the face we utilize the M41 Protective Assessment 
Test System (PATS) with fit factor criteria of 3,000. This fit factor is well above the minimum 
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interim standard of 1,667 established by the joint services and is the standard established for the 
chemical surety sites. The services have been requested by OSD to review the interim standard 
and either validate it or establish new minimum criteria. Once this process is completed, the 
Marine Corps will determine if a change in our fit factor is warranted. We have completed our 
pilot program, calibrated the instruments and are ready to field the M41 PATS to our units. 

Training - Two to five hours of Individual Protective Equipment (IPE) training is 
conducted at the entry level for both Officer and Enlisted. Prior to permanent duty assignment, 
both Officer and Enlisted receive follow-on training of which two to five hours is IPE training. 
Traiiung is provided to our Marines, by highly qualified, school trained NBC defense specialists, 
to ensure Marines understand the operational use, components, inspection and maintenance 
procedures for this equipment. This training is conducted at least annually and includes 
classroom instruction and practical “hands-on” application (e.g. Individual Survival Measures 
Training that ensures Marines actually size, fit, wear, and conduct preventive maintenance on the 
Mask, Suit, Gloves, and Boots). This training is conducted at the Major Subordinate Command 
level (Division, Wing, Force Service Support Group, etc). Since the inception of the joint 
assessment program, results of the mask surveillance have indicated that unit held masks need 
required preventative maintenance checks and services (PMCS). To assist unit commanders in 
accomplishing this task, an interactive compact disk (CD) has been developed to assist personnel 
in conducting their PMCS. The CD is expected to be fielded in July 2000. 

The Marine Corps has instituted a new enhancement package for NBC missions. To this 
end the Marine Corps has conducted a pilot program with the 1 3“' Marine Expeditionary Unit 
(MEU), consisting of three weeks of training on Individual Chemical Protective Equipment and 
the associated organizational equipment. The training syllabus includes operational performance 
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training, proper employment of equipment and maintenance/preventative maintenance. 
Evaluation of results being conducted and implementation into the remaining Marine Corps 
MEUs will be determined. 

Joint NBC Defense Program - The Marine Corps is an active participant with OSD and 
the Defense Tlireat Reduction Agency in the Chemical Biological Defense Program. The Joint 
Sendee Materiel Group, the Joint Service Integration Group and the Joint NBC Defense Board 
have Marine Corps representation at the flag officer level. This forum provides the services joint 
NBC defense research, development, and initial acquisition requirements for contamination 
avoidance, decontamination, medical, modeling & simulation, collective protection, and 
individual protection. We w'ork with the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the other 
services to identify joint requirements to meet future threats and ensure the safety of all our 
warfighters. Within the individual protection area, the Marine Corps has been designated as the 
lead service for the Joint Service Lightweight Integrated Suit Technology (JSLIST) Program , 
which consists of an improved overgamient designed to replace the Battle Dress Overgamront, 
the USMC Saratoga, and the Navy Chemical Protective Overgarment. In addition, the JSLIST 
program includes the multi-piitpose overboot, commonly called the “MULO.” The JSLIST 
overgarment has been in production since 1997 and the MULO has been in production as of early 
FYOO. We also participate in the other service led developmental programs including the Joint 
Protective Aircrew Ensemble, Joint Service Aircrew Mask and the Joint Seivice General Puipose 
Mask. These programs will provide the next generation state-of-the-art protection equipment. 
Once the items from these programs are fielded, all of the services will have standardized 
equipment. This will lead to better interoperability and may reduce the sustainment and 
surveillance costs for the services. 
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Marine Corps Sustainment - Within the scope of the Joint NBC Defense Program, each 
Service is responsible for sustainment and maintenance of their NBC defense equipment as well 
as training programs. The Marine Corps’ sustainment program provides operations and 
maintenance for NBC defense equipment acquired through the Chemical Biological Defense 
Program and NBC stock listed consumable equipment/supplies including shelf-life expiring 
items. One of the primary focus areas within the Marine sustainment program is individual 
protection equipment. 

Quality Assurance - The Marine Corps has been designated the lead service for the Joint 
Service Assessment Program of individual equipment and we are the lead service life cycle 
manager for the JSLIST program as well. 

The Marine Corps, has teamed with the Defense Supply Center Philadelphia (DSCP), 
Pennsylvania, the U.S. Navy Natick Clothing and Textile Facility, Natick, Massachusetts, the 
other services, and the manufacturers to ensure only the highest quality JSLIST suits are 
provided to the warfighters. The framework established by the team to accomplish the highest 
quality is described below. 

1. The team developed the Purchase Description (PD) that includes detailed 

construction, inspection, and testing requirements to which manufacturers must 
adhere. The construction and inspection requirements in the PD are designed to 
ensure high quality suits are manufactured and prevent suits from reaching the 
warfighter if they do not meet those standards. The Program Manager maintains the 
construction and inspection requirements in the purchase description in coordination 
with the textile experts from the U.S. Navy Natick Clothing and Textile Facility and 
the contracting office at DSCP. 
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2. There is a Quality Assurance Representative (QAR) assigned to each of the four 
JSLIST manufacturing facilities. The QARs are employed by the Defense Contracts 
Management Agency (DCMA) and are required to inspect suits at the manufacturing 
plants in accordance with the contracts, established DCMA procedures, and approved 
sampling plans. Any deliciencies identified are reported to DSCP and then to the 
Marine Cor]5s. The QARs are audited by DSCP annually to ensure they properly 
enforce the requirements of the contracts and follow established DCMA procedures. 
QARs accept suits at the manufacturing plants on behalf of the Government prior to 
shipment. Suits are then shipped to a centralized Defense Logistics Agency (DLA) 
facility at the MCLB, in Albany, Georgia and stored there until services requisition 
them. Each lot of the JSLIST suits is produced from one lot of outer shell fabric and 
one lot of inner liner material Rolls of outer shell fabric and rolls of inner liner 
material are cut to the proper shapes and the pieces are sewn together in a specified 
manner to produce suits. Prior to cutting the outer shell fabric from the rolls, five- 
foot segments are shipped to DSCP and are tested per the tailored requirements of 
MlL-STD-44436 (Cloth, Camouflage Pattern, Wind Resistant Poplin, Nylon/Cotton). 
This military standard includes tests for dimensional stability, fabric weight, and air 
permeability. 

3 . Prior to QAR acceptance of any production lots, the suits are subjected to live 
chemical agent tests on samples of production lot suits. The Manne Corps has 
contracted wdth the Battelle Memorial Institute for chemical testing and reporting. 
Samples of production lot suits are subjected to two different liquid chemical warfare 
agents and the level of chemical agent permeation is recorded- Random samples are 
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pulled from every production lot for testing. Five suits from every production lot are 
set aside for later inspection and testing. Those suits are separately stored at Marine 
Corps Logistics Base (MCLB) Albany in a warehouse maintained by the MCLB 
Albany Fleet Support Center Special Projects Office. This warehouse is different 
from the DLA warehouse where stocks of delivered JSLIST suits are stored while 
awaiting requisition by the services. 

4. The JSLIST suit has a five-year shelf life, with an estimated total life of 1 5 years. 
Once a production lot of suits has reached five years of age, samples from that lot are 
visually inspected and chemical agent tested to determine whether the shelf life of 
that lot should be extended an .additional five years with sound confidence of quality / 
durability. Once the suit reaches ten years of service life it is chemical tested, 
inspected, and if qualified, is extended annually thereafter. Equipment Assessment 
Program personnel will perform the visual inspection. The chemical testing will be 
perfonned by the Battelle Memorial Institute. Inspection and testing of the JSLIST 
suits will begin in Fy02 (first five year period) for shelf life extension. 

Representative samples from FY97 production lots will be inspected at that time. 

5. In addition to these procedures, each Marine Corps unit is asked to visually inspect 
the exterior packaging to ensure tlie integrity of that package has not been 
compromised. 

DLA is in the process of verifying the adequacy of QAR inspections perfotmed on JS LIST 
suits produced under DSCP managed contracts. DLA will pull approximately 2,000 samples 
from approved lots of suits and perform tests on them in accordance with the contracts. This 
inspection will provide additional information, above and beyond the inspections conducted by 
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QARs and the testing conducted by DSCP, to ascertain the quality of JSLIST suits produced. 

The USMC Saratoga suit that is currently fielded to Marines is following the same quality 
assurance steps as the JSLIST suits. 

Surveillance - The Marine Corps has long recognized the importance of a 
surveillance program for NBC individual protective equipment. In 1 984, the Marine Corps NBC 
Test and Evaluation Program was established to conduct surveillance testing and evaluation of 
all individual chemical protective equipment throughout the Marine Corps. The focus on the 
program w'as to ensure the combat readings of NBC assets held at all levels of supply, fi-om the 
depots to the using units. A surveillance unit was established at each of the Marine Corps 
Logistics Bases to perform both mobile and fixed site testing. In 1997, the Department of 
Defense encouraged some type of program be established to support NBC surveillance within all 
the branches of the service. The program’s name was changed to the Joint Service Equipment 
Assessment Program and the Test and Evaluation Units were renamed as Equipment Assessment 
Units. The program now provides testing and evaluation services to all services in order to 
standardize surveillance methods and criteria. The program ensures readiness while maximizing 
the service life of all assets. The program achieved a $2.2M cost avoidance during FY 98 in 
glove testing at Third Force Service Support Group, and the MCLBs (Albany and Barstow) 
alone. (This figure is based upon the inventory replacement savings minus the cost for the 
Equipment .A.ssessment Unit to test). 

The mission of the Equipment Assessment unit is to provide technical support and 
assistance to all activities with NBC defense equipment throughout the conformance of physical 
inspection, packaging, testing, repair, instmetion and guidance. The Joint Service Equipment 
Assessment Program uses, directed screening services, contracted toxic testing, repair, vacuum 
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packaging, technical support, guidance, and training to all services in support of NBC Individual 
Protective Equipment. Asset surveillance is utilized to detect degradation trends and promote 
unit readiness. Certified personnel and equipment are used to visually and mechanically test the 
assets. The Equipment Assessment Units are able to perform intermediate level repairs on the 
spot to correct defective assets. These repairs include parts replacement, patching, eye lens 
crimping, packaging, and repackaging. While on site, these teams provide training to the 
command in preventative maintenance and care of assets. 

In support of surveillance, the Marine Corps captures total asset visibility of all NBCD 
assets utilizing a Marine Corps designed database. The NBC Defense Equipment Management 
Program (DEMP) is utilized at all levels of supply and has fields to capture all requirements for 
management issues, preventative maintenance, embark, shelf life, calibration and surveillance. It 
is utilized to capture extensive data for congressional reporting requirements and joint service 
logistical support plan. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for its support in this vital 
NBC Defense area. The Marine Corps is confident that we have established, executed, and when 
necessary, improved on our management strategy for NBC Defense individual protective 
equipment. I will be happy to address any questions at this time. 
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Mr. Shays. Thank you very much. I thank all of you. I appreciate 
the general tone of all your comments. My wife’s uncle is a colonel 
in the Army, and he sometimes expressed his differences with the 
Marines. So I don’t want to get in the battle in terms of who’s 
doing it better or not, but to say that in the research that we’ve 
done, it appears the Marines have started a little earlier on this 
project of trying to get their act together and that we can learn 
some — the other services can learn some very beneficial things 
from what the Marines have done. So I do want to say that for the 
record. 

I also want to say that I care frankly less about the past than 
the future. I did want to put on the record the IG’s report of 1994 
and to at least acknowledge that their study had been validated be- 
cause I think it’s important when it has, it should be in, and frank- 
ly if the PAT had come up with another conclusion I would have 
been happy to say the reverse. 

I just need to know from each of you whether you accept the final 
report of the Mask Surveillance Process Action Team of November 
15th both in terms of its findings and recommendations, and I’m 
going the start with you. Dr. Winegar. 

Dr. JoHNSON-WiNEGAR. Yes, I do accept the report from the Proc- 
ess Action Team in terms of its findings. In terms of its rec- 
ommendations, we are not ready at this point to make a final de- 
termination on how the individual services will be able to imple- 
ment those. As I mentioned in my opening comments. I’m at this 
point awaiting the specifics from each of the services, and at that 
time I’ll be able to comment on that. 

Mr. Shays. General Sylvester. 

General Sylvester. Sir, I would say that being a General of 
course I accept the findings wherein they talk about the lack of 
maintenance and lack of leadership, etc. There are two areas where 
I believe that we have some disconnect. The first is in the area of 
the M-41 PATS device and whether or not 

Mr. Shays. Talk a little slower. 

General Sylvester. And whether or not that device provides us 
the ability along with preventive maintenance checks and services, 
conducted properly and supervised properly, provides us a degree 
of comfort that the protective masks will protect the soldier should 
he or she be introduced into an environment where there is a re- 
quirement to be protected. Their findings suggests that that is, 
quote, questionable, and we say indeed it is. We believe that the 
combination of PMCS and that device used by an appropriately 
trained individual gives us a degree of assurance that that protec- 
tive mask will indeed work in conditions of a hazardous environ- 
ment. An example of that is that those two devices; i.e., properly 
conducted PMCS, preventive maintenance checks and services, and 
the M-PATS patch device are the two means by which all protec- 
tive masks are checked prior to soldiers going into the chemical de- 
fense training facility, the live agent training facility located out at 
Fort Leonard Wood. 54,000 soldiers have gone through that facility 
protected by the protective masks that we have issued today and 
those two means of checking that protective mask without failure, 
without anyone being affected in any way by chemical agent. I was 
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told the only accident that has ever occurred out there was when 
someone slipped in the shower and hurt themselves. 

Mr. Shays. I’m not anticipating we have to be here a long time, 
but I am going to want to be clear. I’m assuming that all of you 
have the final report. Do you have it all in front of you? General 
Robbins? I am interested to know — well, I think I erred. General 
Sylvester, in — first off, do you all concur that this was a proper 
study? 

General Robbins. Yes, sir. 

General Sylvester. Yes. 

Admiral Stone. Yes, sir. 

General Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shays. So we are not going to get a dispute with the validity 
of the finding, and I’m going to make an assumption that in a re- 
port — in an investigation of the conditions of the masks that to find 
out of 19,218 that 10,322 were found critical, critically defective, 
that that is totally unacceptable, and I’m going to make an as- 
sumption that we all agree on that so we don’t have to debate that 
issue. 

So some of what you said to me, it’s not your fault. General Syl- 
vester, it went over my head a little bit and I don’t want to get 
back to it. It’s not your fault, mine. But there are specific rec- 
ommendations, in some cases some best business practices by one 
service that could help the others, but there are specific rec- 
ommendations, and I’m interested to know if the recommendations 
that affect each and every one of the branches here, whether we 
can agree that you agree that you need to follow these rec- 
ommendations, and if you don’t, I want you to cite the specific page 
of the recommendation that you disagree with and don’t intend to 
follow. Otherwise I’m going to make the assumption that you agree 
with every recommendation and that you intend to do what the 
recommendations say. 

Now, there could be another caveat, you agree with the rec- 
ommendations but you don’t feel you have the capability of fulfill- 
ing them, and then I need to know. The committee needs to know. 
In other words, I never appreciate someone from the executive 
branch or the military, whatever, who says everything’s fine and 
then I find out later they didn’t have the personnel, the equipment, 
the money to do the job. If you don’t have the financial resources 
or the personnel to carry out these recommendations but you agree 
with them, then I want to know that, too. 

So let me just say. I’ll throw it open in general. I’m going to as- 
sume that all of you agree with the recommendations as it pertains 
to your service unless you specifically point out a recommendation 
you disagree with, and after we’ve done that I’m going to then say. 
I’m going to ask a question about whether you would be able to 
carry out the recommendation. Is there any you would like to ques- 
tion, verify, qualify in any way? Take a look. 

General Robbins. I’m comfortable with it. 

Mr. Shays. Admiral. 

Admiral Stone. Sir, comfortable. 

Mr. Shays. General Lee. 
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General Lee. I’m comfortable with it with the exception of the 
recommendation that we add an NBC specialist to our FASMO 
teams. 

Mr. Shays. And that recommendation, can you cite the rec- 
ommendation? 

General Lee. It’s near the end. It’s on page 7, sir. The problem 
it says is that the headquarters for USMC staff each FASMO team 
with an NBC defense specialist staff NCO or officer. 

Mr. Shays. And you don’t feel that it is necessary, and the rec- 
ommendation there is what? 

General Lee. Well, each one of our — they recommend that we as- 
sign one but each one of our FASMOs are located at every one of 
our major installations, our fleet stock, our field supports units 
analysis office, and when — at each one of the battalions and each 
one of the divisions and the wings, etc. They all have one officer 
and three staff NCOs, and every time they go down to look at a 
unit, they take that team down with them. So they’re already there 
and these folks already are assigned when we do the individual 
and yearly inspections. So it seemed to us to be redundant and 
extra structure that’s unnecessary. 

Mr. Shays. OK. But that’s the only one that you take 

General Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shays. Admiral, you said fine. General Robbins. 

General Sylvester. Sir, I have only one and that is the rec- 
ommendation on page 9 of the study wherein it recommends that 
centralized storage and maintenance and maintenance NBC 

Mr. Shays. I don’t have page 9. 

General Sylvester. Oh, sorry, sir. 

Dr. JOHNSON-WINEGAR. The last page, page 8. 

General Sylvester. My page 9, your page 8, sir. 

Mr. Shays. OK. Sure. Start over again, please. 

General Sylvester. Under paragraph D, service specific prob- 
lems, subparagraph 

Mr. Shays. Believe it or not, I don’t have that. I don’t know why. 

General Sylvester. Sir, there is a recommendation which states, 
“that centralized storage and maintenance and maintenance NBC 
rooms be reestablished in the United States Army.” 

Mr. Shays. I have a D on page 7, the identification and mainte- 
nance management shortfalls. That’s not what you’re referring to. 
Oh, I’m sorry. OK. So recommendation of centralized storage and 
maintenance. 

General Sylvester. So with respect to the recommendation that 
we reestablish centralized storage maintenance facilities for masks, 
we believe that that is not a measure which we care necessarily to 
take across the board of the U.S. Army. There is application in cer- 
tain organizations for that. There is certainly not application in 
others, and it takes away the responsibility of the individual sol- 
dier, his immediate supervisor and the chain of command for en- 
suring that the proper preventive maintenance checks and services 
of the individual’s protective gear is maintained in the same man- 
ner as it would be were it his rifle or any other element of personal 
equipment. 

Mr. Shays. Is there any of these — so that’s one qualification from 
you. General Sylvester, and you as well. General Lee, and let me 
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say, in dialog with your comrades, if you need to qualify or look at 
any other recommendation, we’d like to give you like 3 days to go 
through that and get back to us. If we don’t hear from you in 3 
days, then we’ll assume that everything we said here is the final 
word. 

Is there any recommendation — I’m going to get — Doctor, yes, 
what would you like to say? 

Dr. JoHNSON-WiNEGAR. I have one recommendation that I don’t 
agree with if it is my turn. 

Mr. Shays. Yes, it is. 

Dr. JoHNSON-WiNEGAR. On the general recommendations 

Mr. Shays. On page? 

Dr. JoHNSON-WiNEGAR. The last page, paragraph E, general rec- 
ommendations. The second recommendation suggests that the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense establish a separate funding line 
for mask surveillance, and I would respectfully disagree with that 
recommendation maintaining that it is appropriate for the services 
to maintain individual funding with my office providing the req- 
uisite oversight that they do so. 

Mr. Shays. We’ll so note that. Is there any recommendation that 
you do not have the capability of carrying out or you have the capa- 
bility and either lack of personnel or financial that you need to let 
us know, while you agree with the recommendation, you’re just not 
sure you could carry it out? General Robbins. 

General Robbins. Sir, there’s only one Air Force. 

Mr. Shays. Air Force is a tiny planet and you’re looking at the 
clock. 

General Robbins. That’s OK, sir. But we have met the direction 
given by the Joint Chiefs on that one item. So we’re very com- 
fortable with it. I would add to what was just stated that it’s the — 
it’s not the surveillance system in terms of the procedures of mask 
surveillance that concerns us. It is the equipment. As I stated in 
my statement, we rely on the Marine Corps to help us test masks 
and there is an item in the unfunded portion of the program for 
a Joint Service Mask Leak Detector. As I understand, it’s totally 
unfunded. So until we get that, we’re going to continue to rely on 
the Marines to assist us. 

Mr. Shays. In my travels to all four services in the last 2 years 
plus, I have appreciated the cooperation that exists among the 
services, which is encouraging me as a civilian to see that and as 
a Member of Congress. 

Dr. Winegar, you have something in your statement that obvi- 
ously pleased me to death. It wasn’t in your original statement. It 
talked about coordination, and I’d like you to just make that point 
again. I was trying to find it as you were reading, and it talked 
about a greater effort to coordinate, and can you just go over that 
statement again with me. It is not in my own. 

Dr. JoHNSON-WiNEGAR. Yes, sir. That was in addition to my writ- 
ten statement that I had provided, and the comment that I was 
making was that there are a number of offices within the OSD, the 
Secretary of Defense level, that have an interest and primary re- 
sponsibility for some aspect of chemical-biological defense, and I 
wanted to emphasize that I think there’s a great deal of effort 
being put in by all of those individuals to assure coordination 
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across the various areas of responsibility and as well with the Joint 
Staff and the individual services. 

Mr. Shays. Yes. You didn’t say it as succinctly this time as last 
time. I liked the way you said it better last time. 

Dr. JoHNSON-WiNEGAR. I read it the first time. So if you can tell 
me whether it was near the beginning, the middle or end. 

Mr. Shays. It was near the end. It talked about your adding to 
staff to improve coordination. Wouldn’t you have known that that 
would have pleased me a bit? 

Dr. JoHNSON-WiNEGAR. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shays. And I don’t mean please me, but the bottom line 

is 

Dr. JoHNSON-WiNEGAR. It sends a positive message. 

Mr. Shays. You have said in previous testimony “I have respon- 
sibility for coordinating the Department’s chemical and biological 
defense program. My job is to bring all these disparate groups to- 
gether so they can have a coordinated effort.” You have in the past 
tried to emphasize that if you don’t have budgetary control you 
don’t have control, and our concern is that there be someone from 
DOD that can help coordinate the response to chemical and biologi- 
cal, and I kind of felt that you were having a greater emphasis on 
this role that I think all the services obviously would benefit from, 
and so if you would just make that point. 

Dr. JoHNSON-WiNEGAR. Yes, sir. I wanted to emphasize that the 
primary responsibility from my office is in the area of research, de- 
velopment and acquisition of programs. But, with the relatively re- 
cent approval of some new positions, and I have recruited some 
new staff to come into my office. I’m prepared to take a more ac- 
tive, aggressive role in assuring chemical-biological defense readi- 
ness in addition to other components of chemical-biological defense 
issues. 

Mr. Shays. And that has the approval of those — your superiors 
and so on? 

Dr. JoHNSON-WiNEGAR. Yes, sir. Those were the people that au- 
thorized me to hire additional people into my office and I think 
that that attests also to their interest and support in this area. 

Mr. Shays. This committee has responsibility for terrorism at 
home and abroad. We don’t authorize legislation, we don’t appro- 
priate money but we are the only committee, obviously the Intel- 
ligence Committee, but we are the only standing committee that 
basically has the responsibility of looking at terrorism at home and 
abroad, and we’re spending a lot of our time looking at biological, 
chemical and in some cases nuclear response, and the thing that 
obviously is of course is that there is a disjointed effort where we 
don’t maximize the benefits of all the services and coordinate, and 
I think it’s absolutely imperative. Dr. Winegar, that you accept that 
role, and I’m pleased that you have support from your superiors to 
be more forceful in that effort. 

Let me say this, there’s only one comment, and I’m almost in- 
clined not to bring it up, other than to say that if you give me per- 
mission, General Sylvester, I’ll not be concerned by this comment 
and we can leave it at that, and that is — actually it’s your com- 
ment, Dr. Winegar, and it is also General Ellis’ and that is this 
comment, there is no indication of extensive mask degradation over 
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time or through field usage other than through wear and tear, 
which is exacerbated by the lack of field and fleet maintenance. I 
just want to know that I don’t have to interpret this as trying to 
minimize, and we can leave it at that, the study, the significance 
of the study of the final Mask Surveillance Process Action Team. 

Dr. JoHNSON-WiNEGAR. You’re correct in your assumption. 

Mr. Shays. We will leave it at that. General Sylvester, could I 
just get rather than a visual response, could I — ^you’re familiar with 
this comment. I just want to put it in proper perspective. I should 
not interpret that — I shouldn’t interpret General Ellis’ statement 
that is identical to Dr. Winegar’s that that is in any effort to mini- 
mize the serious findings of the study? 

General Sylvester. Absolutely not, sir. 

Mr. Shays. We will leave it at that. Is there any comment that 
any of you would like to make. General, I’m getting you out a little 
later, but I thought I could let you go with the crowd. Is there any 
comment that any of you would like to make in closing? I thank 
you all for your cooperation, and we look forward to seeing some 
great improvement in this area. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 1:35 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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